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TUE BLOOD-HORSE 


PEDIGREE POINTS - 


ITHIN the space of the last six or seven 

years the name of Blandford has become 
one of the great names to be reckoned with in 
Thoroughbred pedigrees. Recent notes of the 
progress of the Blandford b!ood: 


The best 2-year-old filly in France, and proba- 
bly the best 2-year-old of either sex, is Mistress 
Ford, recent winner of the Prix Morny, Prix Rob- 
ert Papin, and Prix La Rochette. In the latter 
event she started at odds of 1 to 10, won by a 
length and a half over Evianbis, by Joyeux Drille, 
with Bland Caress, by Blandford, third, all start- 
ers carrying level weights. Mistress Ford, owned 
by Edouard Esmond, is a small, deep-bodied bay 
filly by Blandford out of Polly Flinders, by 
*Teddy (whose daughters are proving themselves 
great producers). Polly Flinders, winner of six 
races, is out of Polloia, by Polymelus, next dam 
Don’s Birthday, by Donovan. Bland Caress, 
which finished third in the Prix La Rochette, had 
won the Prix d’Aumale. She has started only 
three times, and is rated very near the top of her 
age division, though apparently not so good as 
Mistress Ford. Delbert Reiff bought her dam, 
Cool Caress, at the Newmarket December Sales 
of 1932, because he thought she was in foal to 
Blandford. Apparently because other bidders 
disagreed with him, the astute American horse- 
man was able to get the mare for 370 guineas. 
Cool Caress is by Somme Kiss out of Perce Neige, 
dam of the Oaks winner Rose of England. 


When Bahram won the St. Leger September 11, 
he accounted for the tenth classic victory cred- 
ited to the get of Blandford. St. Simon and 
Stockwell, with much longer stud careers, each 
sired the winners of 17 classics. 


Where Blan@ford’s mantle will fall is, of course, 
not altogether predictable. But it is already set- 
tled that the Blandford strain will “breed on”. 
Blenheim, his son and second Derby winner, is 
sire of the two best 2-year-olds in England, Boss- 
over colt and Mahmoud, as well as several good 
ones in France, where he stands. Trigo, Bland- 
ford’s first Derby winner, has not done as well 
as Blenheim, but is by no means a blank. I no- 
tice his fillies seem to be doing well this year. 
Recently a 3-year-old daughter, Trigo Verde, won 
the Yorkshire Oaks and a 2-year-old daughter, 
Harvest Star, won the Baldoyle Foal Plate in 
Ireland. The latter has an interesting pedigree: 


Swynford by John o’ Gaunt 
Ee (Trigo__. Blandford { Blanche by White Eagle 
as Athasi | FARASI by Desmond 
| Athgreany by Galloping Simon 


es 


| Stella's .q | Charles O'Malley by Desmond 
| Way-- | Girandole by Gallinule 
q Glenstella | FARASI by Desmond 


| Glenina by Galloping Simon 


The two crosses of Farasi are the introduction 
to a most involved inbreeding pattern. Three 
crosses of Desmond (son of St. Simon) and two 
of Galloping Simon (Melton—Simena, by St. Si- 
mon) shown in the above brief tabulation, which 
fails to show the maze of St. Simon and Isonomy 
in the background. Besides this, the noted mare 
Stella, is fourth dam of Trigo and fifth dam of 
Stella’s Way. 


Next year other high-class sons of Blandford 
will enter the stud in England. These are Wind- 
sor Lad, Bahram, Umidwar, and Badruddin. In 
France, Brantome may be retired at the end of 
the current season, though I have seen no an- 
nouncement to that effect. Windsor Lad, which 


- - By J. A. Estes 
has just been retired from racing, has a full book 
for the next two years at £400 a season. 
SUMMARY: In England, Blandford will have 
a runaway lead over all other sires for the second 
year in succession. In France, he will be close 
up for the second year in succession. In England 
he is represented by the best 4-year-old (Windsor 
Lad), the best 3-year-old (Bahram), one of the 
best 3-year-old fillies (Ankaret), a promising 2- 
year-old (His Grace), the year’s highest-priced 
yearlings; and his son Blenheim, at last accounts, 
ranked fifth on the sire list and was represented 
by the two best 2-year-olds. In France, Bland- 
ford is represented by the best 4-year-old (Bran- 
tome), the best 2-year-old (Mistress Ford), and 
other good 2-year-olds. It is a long time since 
any sire was so thoroughly in command of affairs. 
And I trust it will not be said that Blandford was 
“made” by his fortunate nicking with some other 
line. His success has been peculiarly his own. 
* * 


*VOLTA, recently destroyed, achieved only a 
very modest success as a sire in England and 
America, but Voleuse, one of his daughters, is the 
dam of Theft, one of the best colts now racing in 
England. 

+ 

CORRIDA, top-class 2-year-old filly which fin- 
ished second to Admiral Drake in the Grand In- 
ternational d’Ostende, is by Coronach (by Hurry 
On) out of Zariba, by Sardanapale, second dam 
St. Lucre (third dam of Bateau), by St. Serf out 
of *Fairy Gold (dam of Fair Play, Friar Rock, 
etc.). 

* * 

IN AUSTRALIA: Easily the best 3-year-old 
of the past season in Australia was Sylvandale, 
which has particularly distinguished himself in 
races which require stamina as well as speed. 
His breeding: 


i { Polymelus 
pearmin 
[oor Boy Bett 
| Isinglass 
n Strathglass_______ | Hush 


7Imported to Australia. 


Both the parents of Sylvandale were imported 
from England. La Bergeronnette is by the 
French-bred Poor Boy, which raced, with moder- 
ate success, until he was 9 years old. Poor Boy 
was closely inbred to Galliard, which was the 
grandsire of his sire and the sire of his dam. La 
Bergeronnette’s dam, Strathglass, was a sister to 
Icemond, dam of *Justice F., which stands at 
Thomas Piatt’s Brookdale Farm, Lexington. 

The best 2-year-old of the Australian racing 
season which closed at the end of July was Young 


Idea, whose pedigree follows: 
iv] 


& -in- { Dark Ronald 
[ tConstant Son___ | 

2 | i Flying Fox 
5 | Persuasion Welkin___- Woodbury 
| {Flowery Speech | Persian Lilac 


Imported to Australia. 

Persian Lilac, at the foot of the pedigree, was 
by Persimmon out of White Lilac, by Springfield 
out of Eglentyne, by Hermit out of Mabille, a 
branch of the No. 2 family which has been repre- 
sented in America by Peter Pan, Toro, Question- 
naire, Mata Hari and many another good one. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES - - 


New Ownership 


FTER this issue, THE BLOOD-HORSE will be 

published under ownership of the American 
Thoroughbred Breeders Association. Major Louie 
A. Beard, secretary-treasurer, and Hal Price 
Headley and C. Barry Shannon, members of the 
American Thoroughbred Breeders Association, 
held an option, expiring April 30, 1936, on THE 
BLOOD-HORSE and its assets. They have assigned 
their option to the A. T. B. A., and we have ac- 
cepted that assignment with the understanding 
that formal transfer of the property is to be 
made on September 30. 

In the next issue, the new ownership will make 
announcement of editorial staff and policy, and of 
management and plans. For the present, at least, 
only such changes as are made necessary by our 
retirement as editor and owner, and the retire- 
ment of Mrs. Cromwell as business manager, are 
to be made. So, we are vacating the sanctum 
with the feeling that the young men and young 
women of the organization we created will carry 
on ably and acceptably the efforts for advance- 
ment of Thoroughbred horse breeding in America 
and for finer sportsmanship in horse racing that 
have characterized THE BLOOD-HORSE from the 
hour of its inception. 

THE BLOOD-HORSE espoused the organization of 
the American Thoroughbred Breeders Associa- 
tion, and it has heartily approved the splendid 
work done by that body of leaders in the affairs 
of the Turf. Thus, we feel, it is very fitting that 
the A. T. B. A. should own THE BLOOD-HORSE. 
We further feel that patrons of THE BLOOD-HORSE 
are to be benefited by this change in ownership, 
since the resources of the A. T. B. A. (speaking 
not merely in terms of money, but thinking of 
influence and backing of the better kind) are so 
vastly superior to those of the individual who has 
been carrying the load for its readers. 

In many ways it has been pleasant to “tote 
that load,” and, were we unable to say that it 
has been all of half a century since we, as a 
red-headed, freckle-faced lad, ‘entered the field 
of journalism,” via apprenticeship in the old 


By Thos. B. Cromwell 


Kentucky Gazette’s print-shop, we would still 
have zest for the task. 

We are truly grateful for the support given by 
THE BLOOD-HORSE readers and advertisers, and in 
thus expressing our gratitude, we bespeak for the 
new ownership multiplied continuance of that 
support. 


Personally, we are not dropping out of the pic- 
ture entirely. We will continue in the horse in- 
surance business, representing the Insurance 
Company of North America, and will devote at- 
tention to other matters in connection with buy- 
ing, selling, breeding and racing horses. We will, 
too, be a volunteer “news hound” for THE BLOOpD- 
HORSE, such as we feel each other member of the 
American Thoroughbred Breeders Association 
should be. 

It has been good to know that our efforts have 
been highly appreciated by THE BLOOD-HORSE 
patrons generally, and we now say farewell as 
editor and owner, feeling that this purchase by 
the American Thoroughbred Breeders Associa- 
tion, of which that fine young sportsman John 
Hay Whitney is president, constitutes a tribute 
greater, perhaps, than we deserve. 

Finally, let us leave for those who are to come 
after us in this work this evidence of our knowl- 
edge that there is certainty of appreciation for 
tasks well performed and for information well 
presented. 

Stimulants 

NE of Judge E. C. Smith’s “Occasional Notes” 

in this week’s issue contains the information 
that, in his opinion, based upon results of tests 
at race courses, such stimulation of horses as is 
now being done is without use of narcotics “and 
does not come within the range of articles barred 
by the government as narcotics.” “So,” he asks, 
“why all of the noise about something that is not 
being done?” 

He, of course, has reference to the declaration 
of Narcotic Commissioner Harry J. Anslinger 
that the racing commissioners have failed “to 
clean house’”’ and that the federal agents “can’t 
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wait much longer’ before they will “have to do 
their job for them.” 

Perhaps, Mr. Anslinger has information other 
than that Mr. Smith has, or, perhaps, Mr. An- 
slinger does not know that narcotics are not 
being used in the stimulants which the racing 
commissioners’ chemists are discovering. At any 
rate, there is an admission by Mr. Smith that 
some horses still are being stimulated, but not 
with narcotics. Mr. Anslinger, of course, has 
no right to proceed against anyone not using 
narcotics, but it is unquestionably the duty of 
racing officials to see to it that horses are not 
stimulated at all, or else abandon the rule for- 
bidding stimulation. 

It may be that Mr. Anslinger is, as some 
horsemen and others have professed to believe, 
playing for more of the spotlight for himself and 
his office, but, if there is persistent stimulation 
of horses, he has the right to presume that such 
stimulation is by narcotics, and so, it would 
seem, he also has a right to make a noise about 
it, if he prefers to “hunt ducks with a brass 
band.” 

If all of the racing commissions would require 
tests to be made from the saliva of all winners, 
and would rule off the Turf all persons guilty of 
stimulating horses, with or without narcotics, 
Mr. Anslinger soon would have nothing about 
which to make a noise. 

It is clear, we think, that the racing officials 
have not done their job well, and we believe the 
public would be on Mr. Anslinger’s side should 
there be controversy between him and the racing 
government. 

Paragraphs 

UDLEY MORAIS, secretary of Knutsford 

Park, has just issued programs of 56 races 
to be run under license of the Jockey Club of 
Jamaica at meetings dated November 9, Decem- 
ber 11 and 12, December 25 and 26, January 1 
and January 18. There is not a selling race 
among the events, notwithstanding the fact that 
the contestants will be platers generally. There 
are seven stakes races. The others are all graded 


handicaps. And yet we in the United States are 
told it can’t be done. 

IN Sunday’s Cincinnati Enquirer we read that 
Jockey L. Canfield “is being taken care of in a 
fatherly way by the experienced Jake Heupel, 
which may account for the excellent riding form 
he is showing.” Now, that sounds so paradoxical 
that we are puzzled to know just what it does 
mean. 


PERHAPS it is because Kentucky horsemen 
are so naturally fond of horses and horse races 
and the matter of gait and rigging is of such 
minor consideration that so many running horse- 
men and saddle horsemen were present at Lex- 
ington’s trotting track last Saturday. And did 
they see action? It was a great day and a day 
of great sport. 


REMINDERS 


“Thursday 
26 


Q Leo Maple Leaf Stakes, Woodbine Park. 
The Heart 


Friday 
1894: Aqueduct’s inaugural meeting. 


The Bowels 


Jamaica closes; Continental Handi- 


cap. 
Havre de Grace closes; Havre de 
Grace Handicap. 
Birmingham Handicap, Detroit. 
Rockingham Park closes; Gen. 


Saturday Green Handicap. 
September 28 | Dallas opens; State Fair of Texas 
m Virgo Handicap. 


The Bowels Woodbine Park closes; Hendrie 
Steeplechase Handicap, Ontario 
Jockey Club Cup, Durham Cup 
Handicap. 

Beulah Park closes. 

Newbury Autumn Cup, Newbury, 
England. 


Sunday 
September 29 | Foals must be registered before No- 
m Virgo vember 1 to avoid penalty. 
The Bowels 
Monday 3elmont Park opens; Fall High- 
September 30 weight Handicap, Broadhollow 
~ Libra Steeplechase Handicap. 
The Reins Detroit closes; charity day. 
Tuesday 
October 1 | Berkshire Handicap, Agawam Park. 
The Reins 


Wednesday Suffolk Downs opens; Constitution 
October 2 Handicap. 

m Scorpio Jerome Handicap, Belmont Park. 
The Secrets Laurel opens; Capital Handicap. 


Champagne Stakes, Belmont Park. 
Setober Long Meadow Handicap, Agawam 
tm Scorpio Park. | 
The Secrets | Jockey Club Stakes, Newmarket, 
England. 


Friday 
October 4 Westchester Claiming Stakes, Bel- 
7? Saggitarius mont Park. 
The Thighs 


Matron Stakes, Lawrence Realiza- 
tion, Brook Steeplechase Handi- 
cap, Belmont Park. 

Pilgrim Handicap, Bostonian Han- 
dicap, Suffolk Downs. 
Saturday Hartford Handicap, Agawam Park. 

October 5 Hawthorne closes; Hawthorne Gold 

Saggitarius Cup. 

The Thighs Greater Dallas Handicap, Dallas. 

Richard Johnson Stakes, Laurel 
Park. 

Tanforan opens; A. B. Spreckels 
Handicap. 

Duke of York Handicap, Kempton 
Park, England. 


The Blood-Horse Loose Leaf Stallion Register 
and Mating Book, scheduled for publication next 
month, is coming along splendidly. Preliminary 
proofs of about 50 stallions’ pedigrees have been 
arranged with the visible index to bloodlines 
showing at the top of each pedigree, and without 
exception the exhibit has drawn favorable com- 
ment from horsemen who have seen it in the 
office of THE BLOOD-HORSE. Nearly 100 stallions 
have been entered at $20 each, the price which 
will obtain until October 1. After that date sup- 
plementary entries may be made at $25 each. 
The sheets representing the supplementary en- 
tries will not be mailed out with the book when 
it is first published, but will be forwarded later 
to the purchasers. So, if you have a stallion 
which you mean to have included, send in his 
name immediately. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES - 


The Futurity 


T has been done before and may be done 

again—a maiden may win the Futurity. At 
least one of the non-winners got into the Fu- 
turity picture by his showing in the Remsen Han- 
dicap at Jamaica, the same being Teufel, a son 
of Diavolo from Virginia L. He missed first 
money by a narrow margin. The Fighter, winner 
of the Grand Union at Saratoga and looked upon 
as one of the smart youngsters of the season, was 
back to his good form for the Remsen and after 
putting away Postage Due, winner of the Eastern 
Shore a week earlier, seemed to have the race 
well in hand, but from out of the bunch came 
the yellow colors of the Wheatley Stable and all 
but nipped the winner. 

In the early part of the race Teufel was far 
back—at least a dozen lengths behind the lead- 
ers in the middle of the turn—but he was a wild 
horse in the stretch run. Had the race been at 
the Futurity distance he must have won by a 
pleasing margin. While there is little in the past 
record of Teufel to entitle him to Futurity dis- 
tinction, his remarkable showing, following a 
creditable performance in the Junior Champion, 
might be taken as an indication that he is just 
coming to himself. He surely has the _ back- 
ground of breeding which would entitle him to 
ascend any height. In his first two races at Bel- 
mont Park, he finished second, but in eight sub- 
sequent trials had not been in the money until 
the Remsen. His starts, however, have practi- 
cally all been in stakes events where he was meet- 
ing the best. At it stands now, he would get the 
maiden allowance in the Belmont fixture, making 
his weight 117 pounds. , 

The fact that there is no standout juvenile— 
which does not necessarily mean they are an in- 
ferior lot—-gives most any sturdy horse a look-in 
for the country’s richest race, which should not 
be discounted by his non-winning standing. Art- 
ful went to the post for the Futurity of 1904 a 
maiden and defeated some of the very best young 
racers this country ever saw. Behind her were 
Tradition, Sysonby, Tanya and others which 
would have been considered representative in 
most any year. She is not the only maiden win- 
ner and if memory is not astray, the winning 
record of Trojan, winner of the 1914 Futurity at 
Saratoga, rests on this victory. 

The Futurity has never been a fortunate race 
for the top weights. Run 45 times, only five 
horses (four colts and one filly) have carried the 
top weight and won. The top poundage for the 
race is, colts 130, fillies 127. For the fourth run- 
ning of the race, His Highness carried 130 to suc- 
cess over Yorkville Belle. Two years later the 
great Domino had top weight to win over Galli- 
lee, with the winner’s great rival, Dobbins, third 
under 130. Then there is a gap of 30 years to 
the next top weight winner, St. James in 1923. 
Seven years later Jamestown, a son of St. James, 
won with the same impost, thereby giving the 
Philadelphia turfman, George D. Widener, the 
unique distinction of being the only owner ever 
to win the race twice with horses carrying the 
extreme poundage, the first named being the sire 
of the second winner. Ten fillies have won the 
Futurity, with Top Flight the only one to carry 
the ultimate in weight for the sex, 127 pounds. 

Red Rain and Grand Slam will be the 130- 
pounders for the coming renewal of the race, 
while Forever Yours, if she starts, must take 


up 127. The Fighter is not eligible, Sangreal 
and Forever Yours being the only nominees 
which may carry the Milky Way colors. There 
is regret that Brevity,the half-brother to Osmand, 
was one of the early declarations, for he has 
given evidence of Futurity quality. Red Rain is 
the public choice for the race at this time. 

The Futurity value will have a drop of $15,000 
or so in value as compared to last year. This 
undoubtedly is due to economic conditions and 
the doubt which prevailed in January 1933 when 
the mare nominations were made. Only 1,091 
mares were named as against an average of 
something like 1,400 for several years preceding. 
However, the race should gross $85,000 or more. 


* * & 
Sation 


Y his victory in the Interborough Handicap, 

Sation proved himself a very good sprinter, 
probably the best now racing. With 133 pounds 
up, he won comfortably in 1:11%5, but it was 
the manner of his winning that stood out. Evi- 
dently he is a rare type of sprinter, as he can 
be placed and does not have to be on top from 
the gate to the finish. In the early part of the 
race when Miss Merriment was reeling off 
eighths better than eleven, Sation was back in 
the bunch, apparently taking no more interest 
in the maneuvers than a retired sergeant, but 
when called on, he was the commander of the 
situation, fairly running over horses in the last 
furlong. 

“He doesn't have to go on top, like most 
sprinters,” said Jimmy Hunter, his rider. “He 
can be placed easily and jogs along like he is 
having a nice gallop, but when you call on him 
he is a different horse and all business.” 

The time of the race was one second slower 
than the track record made by King Saxon in 
winning the Paumonok Handicap last spring, 
but Sation carried 15 pounds more than King 
Saxon did in his record breaking performance. 
A race between these two would make a great 
drawing card at Belmont Park. 

Chance Shot 

HE sire hero of Saturday’s racing at Jamaica, 

was Chance Shot, that good young horse at 
Jceseph E. Widener’s Elmendorf Stud in Ken- 
tucky. Three of the seven winners were by him, 
two—Good Chance and Infantry—-under the 
co'ors of Mr. Widener; the other Mrs. R. Pollard’s 
Chance Line. While this may be nothing border- 
ing on a record, it is not done every day. 


* 
Narcotics 


XCEPT for one or two cases in the early days 
of the saliva test, it is my opinion that 
cases of stimulation found, have been from the 
use of strychnine, caffeine and similar stimu- 
lating processes, sans any element of a narcotic 
sort. These are drugs which on prescription may 
be bought by anyone, anywhere and surely do 
not come within the range of articles barred 
by the Government as narcotics. So why all of 
the noise about something that is not being 
done ? 
HUNTING SONG, son of Hurry On and *Pasta, by 
Thrush, is again the leading sire in New Zealand. 
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ODDS AND ENDS - - - By Old Rosebud 
Dope Widener 


OMETHING is wrong with racing. Uncle 

Henry McDaniel has announced his intention 
of quitting the training profession this year, and 
one sees him quoted as saying, “Everybody is 
under suspicion nowadays.” Last week, Andrew 
Jackson Joyner remarked, “I don’t blame Mc- 
Daniel. I think I may quit, too.” Racing cannot 
afford to lose such men, very great credits to 
the profession and a part of the sport in America 
of which we may well be proud. Neither, prob- 
ably, has to train horses, and that is beside the 
point. Neither would elaborate on his reasons. 
But are these so hard to guess? For one thing, 
and not a very important one, an inordinate lot 
of fuss has been made over the dope question, 
some of it by publicity seekers. Then, too, it has 
been rumored that certain men in whom some 
authority is vested, have been misusing this 
authority to the advantage of themselves and a 
favored few. These things do not reflect well 
upon the training profession or racing as a 
whole. We think that the powers that be should 
put on long pants and that they can well devote 
some of their time to matters of more vital im- 
portance than the theme of “I wonder who’s 
hopping them now.” 


Walking Starts 


AMUEL D. RIDDLE, who says we're all wet 

about Man o’ War bowing, is the latest to 
come out in favor of the walk-up start, as 
opposed to the standing start and the stall gates. 
The owner of Fair Play’s great son asserts that 
the hard tracks and early racing of 2-year-olds 
may have something to do with breaking down 
our young horses, but that the most serious 
trouble is correctly placed at the door of the 
standing start. Old Rosebud will never forget 
his first impression upon learning that horses 
would be started out of stalls on the tracks, 
like dogs. And the quicker they are discarded, 
the better. A good starter knows his horses and 
controls his riders well enough that he doesn’t 
need any such assistance. Colonel Winn is to be 
commended for giving the walk-up barrier a 
trial at Louisville. It has the support of E. R. 
Bradley and J. E. Widener. 

& 


Increase at Aqueduct 

QUEDUCT’S meeting brought an increase in 

patronage of about 20 per cent. The man- 
agement, moreover, takes $2 of each general ad- 
mission this year, as opposed to $1.60 when 
absorbing the tax in 1934. This and the steady 
revenue from the average of about 70 books 
in operation means that tracks have suffered 
nothing from increases in the stakes endow- 
ments, by which they presented attractive pro- 
grams to the public. John Kane, assistant sec- 
retary at Aqueduct and Jamaica, says receipts 
at Jamaica are running well ahead of those for 
1934, which indicates that the switch in dates 
with Belmont has certainly not injured the less 
important meetings on Long Island, and augurs 
well for the Belmont meeting. One of the prin- 
cipal subjects of disgruntlement among the fans 
is the tardy service of the Long Island Railroad 
as regards trains returning to the city from the 
tracks. Plenty of room for improvement as to 
transportation, though the railroad did reduce 
the fares. 


* * 


T was J. E. Widener who introduced the tote 
in America. It is Widener who introduced the 
turf course and who will give the finish photo- 
graphing camera a trial, at Hialeah. It is the 
Philadelphian also who will offer Metropolitan 
race-goers their first chance at wagering under 
the present open betting system as it best can be 
enjoyed at the Belmont meeting. The platforms 
have been elevated, the size of the slates in- 
creased and the ring, as planned by John Sloan, 
will be roomy enough that there shouldn’t be the 
slightest congestion, even on big days. The gal- 
lons of aluminum paint will help the lighting 
effects, so that one really can see. It’s all sort 
of revolutionary, but a movement that has not 
been and will hardly be followed to the letter at 
such a track as Aqueduct, where the ring is too 
crowded and the expense of enlargements would 
be tremendous. 
& 
Memory Book 
RS. PAYNE WHITNEY deserves to own 
such a promising colt as is Memory Book, 
a son of *St. Germans and Memento that is bred 
very like Twenty Grand and which goes back 
to Forget, the dam of Borrow, champion 2-year- 
old in England, and a noted hurdler. Memory 
Book disappointed in his first essay, a couple 
of weeks back, at Aqueduct, but at Rockingham 
has raced to the promise he revealed in morning 
trials at Belmont. He is a big colt of the cup 
type and may be destined for stardom, especially 
in such races as the Walden, Pimlico Futurity, 
and the 3-year-old events. At this time of his 
2-year-old form, Twenty Grand looked no better. 
With the presentation of *St. Germans to Mrs. 
Whitney by C. V. Whitney, her nephew, Green- 
tree is given two good sires. The other, we feel 
sure, is Questionnaire. It is a coincidence that 
*St. Germans has always shone to best advan- 
tage mated to the Greentree and not the C. V. 
Whitney mares. Young Whitney is leasing Peace 
Chance for 1936 and this Fair Play stallion will 
doubtless get some of Mad Hatter’s mates. He 
should be a strengthening influence on the under- 
pinning of the Whitney stud’s produce. 


Breeder 

HE JOCKEY CLUB, one hears, has innovated 

a practice which should be of service to 
students of bloodstock breeding. Heretofore, the 
person owning the mare at the time of her foal- 
ing was accredited with being the breeder of the 
foal. Now, the blanks contain a space in which 
is to be incorporated the name of the man who 
owned the mare at the time she was bred. This 
will make for more accuracy on the part of Turf 
writers and historians, also placing credit where 
credit is due. 

& 

Nearly Perfect Horse 

LEM McCARTHY, in the strict sense of the 

term, was correct in declaring we never had 
a perfect racehorse. What Old Rosebud should 
have claimed for those mentioned, was that they 
impressed him as being most nearly perfect, and 
we think the records will bear that out. Clem, 
it is noted, like so many others, is judging horses 
largely on staying ability. Now stamina and 
courage are two different commodities and beyond 
a mile and a quarter the writer attaches little 
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importance to stamina, for obvious reasons. The 
first requisite, whether the stamina-preachers 
like or not, has always been speed. And, because 
a horse did not win at a distance greater than 
a mile and three-eighths, is it fair to assume, or 
indicate, a doubt he couldn’t? A mile and three- 
eighths is far enough to get most of the money 
and mile and three-eighths horses never hurt the 
breed, so far as this scrivener is aware. Middle 
distances are the most exacting. They’re not to 
be won on stamina without speed, nor vice versa. 
Think it over. And remember we're not listing 
cup horses. There would be very few perfect 
ones among them, because a cup horse usually is 
not a handy horse. 
& 


Whisk Broom II 


HE writer, an interested student of Thorough- 

bred types, as well as the records, must 
regret that among the horses of his time which 
he did not see, for some reason or another, was 
Whisk Broom II. A. J. Joyner, Tom Healey and 
Joe Notter all account him a standout as an 
individual, as well as a great performer. “I wish 
I had a Whisk Broom II teday,”’ remarked 
Joyner. “I’d show 'em something.” Notter, who 
rode him, ventured, ‘Why, these horses would 
be set-ups. And I think your favorite, Equipoise, 
and certainly Twenty Grand would be beaten by 
him.”’ Like so many other excellent individuals, 
Man o’ War among them, Whisk Broom II 
doesn’t appear to have ever sired anything to 
compare with himself. That is a most dis- 
couraging part of bloodstock breeding. Much 
time, to say nothing of money, is expended pro- 
ducing such horses, then they don’t breed on. 

* & 

Jockeys 
Bgl WAGNER, who was reared pn Greentree 

Farm, where some of the horses he now is 
riding were raised, currently is leading Ameri- 
ca’s raceriders, with some 150 winners. Neves 
had him dead-heated until drawing a 30-day 
suspension, at Detroit. This is the second time 
during the year Wagner has enjoyed the lead, 
having lost it temporarily to Wayne Wright, at 
about the time he lost his bug, last month. 
Workman, however, seems the top candidate for 
the honor of winning the New York Turf Writers’ 
plaque for the rider showing the most skill 
during the year. Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons has 
ventured that we would have more and better 
riders, perhaps, if the boys who haven’t ridden 
ten winners or so were allowed something over 
the apprentice concession of five pounds. This 
is in the nature of the double bug. 


PREPARATIONS IN ETHIOPIA 

While war drums are beating in East Africa, 
Says a dispatch from Paris, Emperor Haile 
Selassie is preparing to introduce horse racing 
anc pari-mutuel betting into Ethiopia. The 
Emperor wrote to the French Federation of 
sporting clubs requesting copies of French racing 
and betting laws, announcing his intention to 
build a track at Diredawa, on the Addis Abbaba- 
Djibouti railroad. Major Guette, of the French 
club, mailed the necessary information. 


MARFREE DISQUALIFIED 

Leo J. Marks’ Marfree, which finished first in 
the second race at Detroit September 19, was 
set back for fouling Mrs. La France’s Big Charley 
in the stretch run, the latter being given the 
winner’s share of the purse. 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT RACING ASSOCIATION 
ITH Detroit going more or less mad as its 
baseball team made certain its second pen- 
nant victory in two years, attendance at the 
Detroit Fair Grounds fell slightly, but probably 
not enough to cause any worry to officials there. 
The lightest crowd of the week which ended 
September 21 was estimated at 5,000, with at- 
tendance on Saturday running to 12,000. Besides 
the Sallan Cup, which was the stakes attraction 
of the day, the only non-claiming event was an 
allowance race for juveniles, which went to Mrs. 
E. B. Carpenter’s Empty Bottle (122), an easy 
winner over Zuni (105) and six other 2-year-olds. 
Only one week remains of the Detroit meeting, 
with an additional day, the proceeds to be de- 
voted to charity, on September 30. The Birming- 
ham Handicap, to be run on September 28, will 
be the last stakes event of the meeting. There- 
after Detroit will surrender itself to the World 
Series. 


OUR COUNT’S SALLAN CUP 

The familiar device of sending out one member 
of an entry to burn out the speedsters, then 
coming from behind with the other to win, was 
successfully practiced at Detroit September 21 
by H. C. Rumage, whose Our Count (115) was 
victor, by the narrowest of margins, in the Sallan 
Cup Handicap ($3,000 added, 3-year-olds and up, 
1 1-16 miles). Pharatime (101) the 
of the Rumage entry, and he lost no time in 
hooking up with C. N. Mooney’s Ted Clark (115) 
in a duel which lasted for almost a mile of the 
route. For a half-mile, run in :46%5, the Rumage 
racer kept his nose in front, then yielded to the 
son of Chatterton, but kept him busy for another 
quarter. Back of this pace J. Johnson had been 
steadying Our Count, and the Reigh Count geld- 
ing was ready to take command when the leaders 
faltered. Profiting also by being kept away from 
the early speed was E. W. Duffy’s Cold Shoulder 
(3-y-o, 91). The former Vanderbilt racer was 
forced to go around the field in the stretch, im- 
proved his position with a rush, and failed only 
by a nose to catch the winner. Tom Donley’s 
Arson (106) was third, a length behind Cold 
Shoulder, a length and a half in front of F. A. 
Griffith’s Sarada (115). The others, in order, 
were Ted Clark, McCarthy (3-y-o0, 102), Phara- 
time, and Lanier (97). Time, :23%5, :46%5, 1:12, 
1:3744, 1:4424, track fast. Stakes division, $2,740, 
$400, $200, $100. 


{Sundridge by Amphion 
*Sunreigh )*Sweet Briar II by St. Frus- 
REIGH COUNT (Chestnut, 1925) C[quin 
Count Schomberg by Aughrim 
*Contessina Pitti by St. Frusquin 
OUR COUNT (Chestnut gelding, 1931) 
Ultimus by Commando 
Luke McLuke | Midge by Trenton 
ANITA PEABODY (Bay or brown, 1925) 
¢ {The Tetrarch by Roi Herode 
La Dauphine | Sebenico by William the Third 
No. 31 family. Mrs. John D. Hertz, breeder; H. C. 
Rumage, owner; W. Emerson, trainer. 


The race was the seventh minor stakes suc- 
cess for Our Count, and brought his earnings to 
$26,305. He has started 44 times, won 12 races, 
finished second nine times, third four times. Par- 
ticulars of his pedigree appeared in THE BLOop- 
HORSE of April 6, page 474. The Fort Worth Han- 
dicap, Dallas Handicap, and Governor’s Handi- 
cap were his previous stakes successes this year. 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


A VISIT TO ELMENDORF - 


HE rearrangement of racing dates at New 

York tracks this year, by which Belmont 
Park’s meeting comes after that at Jamaica, gave 
Joseph E. Widener an opportunity to make his 
autumn visit to Elmendorf Farm, Lexington, ear- 
lier than heretofore has been his custom. He 
spent all of last week at his wonderful breeding 
and training establishment and had the added 
pleasure of being there in splendid weather. After 
having devoted practically all his visit to an in- 
spection of his yearlings, foals, stallions, and 
mares, Mr. Widener departed for his home at 
Philadelphia on Saturday last, saying that he is 
satisfied that he never had better yearlings and 
weanlings than at present. 

The yearlings number 27, one of which, Sage- 
brush, a lovely filly by *Sickle out of Mexicala, 
is the property of Mrs. P. A. B. Widener. Mr. 
Widener has arranged to send three to England 
on a boat leaving New York October 18, to be 
trained and raced for his account by Capt. Cecil 
Boyd-Rochfort. The three are Scabbard, a mag- 
nificent brown son of *Sickle—*La Bayonette 
(dam of Infantry, Scimitar, Flint Shot and Hami- 
dan), and the fillies Hybrid and Black Lashes. 
Black Lashes is a sister to Sickle Pear and is 
one of the best balanced individuals in the string. 
As a matter of fact, she is as nearly perfect as 
fillies come. Hybrid is a daughter of the good 
mare *Carnation, by Rabelais, which Captain 
Boyd-Rochfort trained and fancied so greatly. 
She has more length than Black Lashes, and 
while she is decidedly racy in her appearance 
she impresses one as possessing excellent staying 
qualities. 

The 27 yearlings have been splendidly broken 
by ‘irainer Dan E. Stewart and his staff, and 
they all seem very happy in their magnificent 
stable and on the splendid mile track at exercise. 
The time has not come for autumn trials, but 
sufficient progress has been made with these 
youngsters to know that their action is better 
than has heretofore been the rule at Elmendorf. 


- - By Thos. B. Cromwell 

Fencing is a very muscular son of Chance 
Shot. Shatterproof is a little back in the knees 
but has a good way of going. Weapon, a nice 
filly, is the second foal of her dam. Magic Circle 
is the first that Mr. Widener has had out of 
Circlet, and he has a right to be proud of her. 
Fair Oaks is one of the prettiest fillies in the 
string. The unnamed colt out of Curiosity Shop 
was bred on the shares by Mr. Widener and W. 
Lee Nutter, of Georgetown, Kentucky, and was 
purchased by Mr. Widener for $4,100 at Sara- 
toga. He is a splendid individual and will un- 
doubtedly add to the distinction of his sire Haste. 
Spicy is small. So is Navarre. Premier is an ex- 
ceedingly well made one. Scene Shifter is a 
splendid individual. Sammie is a uniformly good 
son of Man o’ War. Aftermath is a good looking 
gelding and Par is a sturdy fellow. 


In addition to the yearlings there are eight 
older horses in the stable. Good old Osmand, of 
course, is on pension. He is never exercised under 
saddle, but has his rations daily as do the others, 
and is turned out regularly in his paddock. Mr. 
Widener is much pleased with Osmand’s young 
half-brother, Brevity, which, in a moment of re- 
trenchment, due, as he says, to the exactions of 
the New Deal at Washington, he declared from 
the Futurity of this year. Mr. Widener said, “I 
would indeed now like it if Brevity were eligible 
to the Futurity, but when I saw taxes amounting 
to 77 cents out of every dollar of my income and 
realized that forfeits were rapidly accumulating, 
I had an economical spell and declared out of 
their engagements a number of horses which in 
normal times would have been kept eligible.” 


Chance Sun is in the string, and Doctor Hag- 
yard has informed Mr. Widener that he sees no 
reason why he would not stand training again. 
Seven Pines, possibly the first of the get of Haste 
to have been foaled, is in the string, but is not to 
be raced again. She will be bred next season as 
will also *Triumph II, 2-year-old grey filly by 
*Stefan the Great out of Victory VI, by Swyn- 


Photo by J. A. Estes. 


A set of J. E. Widener yearlings returning from the Elmendorf private track after a training 


session. 
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Photo by J. A. Estes. 


surrounds it. 


Inner court of the training stable at Elmendorf Farm, as seen from the inclosed track which 


ford. Johnnycake has bad knees, but may get 
back to the races. Rushaway, Dnieper, and Sil- 
versmith are intended to go to Florida the coming 
winter. 


As the inspection of these horses was nearing 
its close, Mr. Widener commented, “Fillies and 
mares carrying the blood of Roi Herode are in 
strong request by numerous breeders in all coun- 
tries, and it is my belief that the strain is des- 
tined to exercise a great influence on Thorough- 
breds of the future.” Mr. Widener departed say- 
ing that he had had the most satisfactory visit 
ever to Elmendorf and that he his planned a 
return in November. “I am in love with Elmen- 
dorf and hope in future to visit the place more 
frequently that I have been able to do in the 
past,” he added. 

Mr. Widener is very enthusiastic about the 
prospects for a splendid race meeting at Hialeah 
Park the coming winter. He says that he has 
been informed by Mr. Burch that applications for 
stalls fer 1,250 horses have already been received. 
A new barn of 60 box stalls is being erected. 
The track has been made as nearly perfect as 
possible by resoiling, and to the equipment there 
have been added two automatic sprinklers in- 
tended to keep the racing strip in perfect con- 
dition in driest weather. 


The foilowing is a list of the yearlings: 


Lady Day, bay filly by Haste—Fairday, by Fair Play. 

Fencing, chestnut colt by Chance Shot—Psyche, by 
John P. Grier. 

Shatterproof, chestnut filly by *St. Germans—Triplex, 
by Fair Play. 

Weapon, black or brown filly by Chance Shot—*Muzzie, 

‘a by Pharos. 

Advocation, bay gelding by *Sickle—Persica, by *Hour- 
ess. 

Saunderstown, “chestnut gelding by Jamestown—*Mar- 
gosa, by Phalaris. 

— Lady, bay filly by *Sickle—Serenity, by Man o’' 
Jar. 

Magic Circle, chestnut filly by Chance Shot—Circlet, by 
Whisk Broom II. 

Fair Oaks, brown filly by *Sickle—Pantica, by Fair 


ay. 

oy chestnut colt by Haste—Curiosity Shop, by 
air Play. 

Spicy, black filly by Haste—Native Wit, by Fair Play. 

Hvbrid, bay filly by Chance Shot—*Carnation, by Rabe- 


lais. 
Optic, bay colt by *Sickle—*Blue Glass, by *Prince 
Palatine. 


eee. bay gelding by *Sickle—Mirabelle, by Fair 

ay. 

Navarre, bay filly by *Stefan the Great—*Mlle. de 
Valois, by Sardanapale. 

Premier, chestnut filly by *Sickle—*Quelle Chance, by 
Ethelbert. 

Hondle Cross, bay gelding by Haste—Diamond, by 
Fair Play. 

Sceneshifter, brown colt by *Sickle—Stagecraft, by Fair 


Play. 

Scabbard, bay colt by *Sickle—*La Bayonette, by Ver- 
wood. 

Queen Full, chestnut filly by Jack High—*Roseway, 
by Stornoway. 

Sammie, brown colt by Man o’' War—*Thread, by 
Gainsborough. 

Albina, chestnut filly by Jack High—Stray Leaves, by 
Fair Play. 

Segebrush, chestnut filly by *Sickle—Mexicala, by 
*Hourless. 

Aftermath, bay gelding by High Time—First Play, by 
Fair Play. 

Square, brown filly by *Sickle—Be Fair, by Fair Play. 

Fitter, brown filly by *Sickle—Salesiady, by Friar Rock. 

Par, brown colt by *Sickle-—-Fairness, by *Hourless. 


SPEED AT CONEY ISLAND 

1X furlong races in 1:11 were a commonplace 

at the Coney Island track last week, indicat- 
ing that there are probably a number of horses 
sore from racing over a hard track. On Septem- 
ber 20 F. H. Carpenter’s Capitalist, a $1,300 plat- 
er, raced the distance in 1:103s, and the next day 
J. S. Riley’s Hi-Nelli, 2-year-old High Cloud filly, 
with 118 pounds, went the same route in the 
same time. 

Aside from speed, the Coney Island track has 
not been doing over-well. Attendance has been 
plentiful, but on September 21 one of the largest 
crowds of the meeting bet a few thousand dollars 
less than did the lighter crowd on the previous 
Saturday. Officials have been quoted as saying 
that the track is $40,000 behind on the first 18 
days. Preparations and publicity are going for- 
ward for the $10,000 Cincinnati Handicap, and 
efforts are being made to attract Discovery. Top 
Row, Myrtlewood, Whopper, and others have been 
named for the event. 


THE 2-year-old Pompulus was destroyed at 
Coney Island September 21. 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


SIDELIGHTS - 


End of a Saga 


T Hawthorne recently W. C. Reichert an- 

nounced that following the racing of Sep- 
tember 18, he would retire, to a well-won life of 
ease, the veteran My Dandy, which was racing 
when Coolidge was President (how long ago that 
seems!), and before the stock market had begun 
climbing the stairs so it could jump off the roof. 
My Dandy, incidentally, has had almost as many 
misfortunes since that time as the rest of us 
have. Twice he was down with shipping fever, 
and, by all expectation, should have died. Sev- 
eral seasons ago he lost the sight of one eye, but 
by that time he knew his way around a race track 
blindfolded. And he is still buying his own oats, 
having won one race and $1,275 this season. 
After My Dandy had finished unplaced, Owner 
Reichert said he might try again to retire the 
old gelding with a last victory. “His legs are 
not what they once were,” he said, and added that 
if My Dandy raced again, it would be over a soft 
track. 

My Dandy was foaled in Texas in 1925, and 
was bred by Dr. I. E. Clark, under whose colors 
he started fruitlessly at two. At three, for a 
time, he was owned by H. T. Batchler, but during 
that season became the property of W. C. and 
E. W. Reichert. W. C. Reichert became sole 
owner a few seasons later, and the aged gelding 
has raced for him since. In nine years of cam- 
paigning, My Dandy has taken the track 190 
times. In 47 cases, he returned to stand in the 
winner’s circle. He was second 42 times, third 
26 times, and rolled up a total of $137,748 toward 
paying his feed bills. He won nine stakes races, 
the Hawthorne Handicap, Windy City Handicap, 
and Illinois Handicap being among the most im- 
portant, and was placed in another dozen stakes. 

My Dandy was sired by *Porte Drapeau, a 
son of the English stallion Sunstar. His dam 
was Scepter and Staff, which raced unplaced in 
her four starts at two. She was by the unbeaten 
Colin, out of *Reginella, by Melton. Scepter and 
Staff had two other foals, one of them, Flag 
Bearer, own brother to My Dandy. Both of them 
were winners, but only of ordinary calibre. 

& 
Definition 


N The Morning Telegraph (New York), a few 

days ago, Charles Hatton charged me with 
being an optimist, on the ground that I had said 
a kind word fcr the quality of this year’s 2-year- 
olds, and had gone on record as believing that 
doping could be removed from racing. Having 
been called other things, from time to time, I 
have no especial objection to being called an 
optimist, though I have not drawn to an inside 
straight for six years, nor ever bought a yearling. 

As to the juveniles, this not only is, but must 
always remain, largely a matter of opinion, so 
that discussion is perhaps profitless. The doping, 
however, is something else. Mr. Hatton remarks 
that “some will always take a chance.” This is 
no doubt true, but the gist of my comment was 
that there should no longer be a chance. As long 
as there is a chance of winning with a stimulated 
horse and escaping, either wholly or with a light 
penalty, there will be doping. But if an owner 
or trainer knew that every winner would be test- 
ed for stimulation, that when the test showed 
positive the purse would not be given, the trainer 
ruled off for a year or more, or even permanently, 


- - By Joe H. Palmer 
and the horse barred from racing until sold at 
auction—if he knew all this and still “took a 
chance” he would belong, not on a race track, 
but in an institution for the none-too-bright. And 
this is what he would know, if the saliva test 
were taken, by competent and honest veterina- 
rians and chemists, from every winner, and from 
every other horse whose behavior was suspicious. 
This would be some trouble, and more expense, 
and would call for more than a trifle of determi- 
nation on the part of officials. But it would not 
be as much grief for the tracks as the continual 
doping scandals, and the continual criticism of 
horses which are running hot and cold. Neither 
would it be possible always to detect horses which 
had been tampered with, as with chloral hydrate, 
to lose, since it is impractical to examine every 
horse. 

There will always be chicanery connected with 
racing, as there will always be in connection 
with any game or business from which money 
can be extracted. But if the governors of racing 
make it their business to see that the winning 
horse, at least, is free of stimulation, and that 
stimulation means no purse money and plenty of 
penalty, then doping of horses to win will move 
quietly out of the headlines. The Ohio Racing 
Commission, it may be mentioned in passing, has 
recently determined to take saliva tests of every 
winner. New York, I believe, does in most cases, 
if not in all. If other Commissions follow these 
leads, with trustworthy men taking the tests, the 
hop market will fall off sharply. And the dic- 
tionary may decide whether it is optimistic to 
believe that unscrupulous practice may be curbed 
only by certainty of detection, and severity of 
punishment. 


GENERAL ITEMS 


Discovery has been nominated for the $15,000 
Waggoner Memorial Handicap at Arlington 
Downs. 

Admission to Fairmount Park has been set at 
50 cents, with a 25 cent tax on complimentary 
badges. 

Caerleon, which fell at Rockingham Park Sep- 
tember 20, was so badly injured that he was later 
destroyed. 

The stallion George Maypole has been pur- 
chased by the U. S. Remount Service from J. J. 
Coughlin, of Chicago. 

Trainer C. Fisher was suspended for the re- 
mainder of the meeting at Beulah Park, for 
“unbecoming conduct.” 

H. T. Palmer, Jr., left Hawthorne for Tanforan, 
where he will take over eight horses which his 
father has at that point. 

“Gerry” Wilson, England’s champion steeple- 
chase jockey, was married recently to Miss Vera 
Rimell, daughter of T. R. Rimell, who trained 
Forbra to win the Grand National Steeplechase 
of 1932. 

Dan O’Sullivan, of Shelbyville, sold the 2-year- 
old Dusty Red, by *Copiapo—Sand Dust, by Lord 
Rock Sand, to Mike Conley, who turned him over 
to William Preston, of Lexington, who expects 
to use him for riding. 

Steve Griffin and J. L. McKnight, both owning 
racers at the Detroit track, were seriously in- 
jured in an automobile accident near Mt. 
Clemens, Mich., September 23. Chances for re- 
covery for both owners were reported good. 
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KENTUCKY 


KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION 


RANK GINOCCHIO, secretary of the board of 
directors of Kentucky Association, received 
notice September 19 that the Federal Govern- 
ment had decided to exercise its option, granted 
August 4, to purchase the approximately 67 acres 
of the Kentucky Association track, at a price of 
$1,000 an acre. This marks definitely the ending 
of the historic track, now more than 100 years 
old. A period of about 60 days will elapse before 
the government takes over its purchase, during 
which period stables, equipment, grandstand, and 
other items, will be sold, the government option 
calling only for the land. A part of ‘the equip- 
ment will be used by the Keeneland Association 
track. Methods of disposal of the other re- 
movable property have not yet been worked out. 
The Federal Government, through the Federal 
Emergency Administration, intends to use the 
67-acre tract as a site for the erection of model 
homes, half for white, half for negro, residents, 
in a slum clearance project. Construction 
amounting to $1,283,000 seems likely, according 
to Hugh Meriwether, Lexington architect for the 
work, after a consultation with Federal officials 
in Washington. 

Approximately 100 horses are now quartered 
at the track. Some are yearlings which are being 
broken, and others are horses in training. It is 
expected that stabling room will be available for 
these animals for 45 to 60 days at the Kentucky 
Association track, and at the end of that time 
it is hoped that barns recently contracted for at 
Keeneland will be ready to receive horses for 
training purposes. 


GOOD FELLOWSHIP LUNCHEON: 

The luncheon given Tuesday of this week by 
the Thoroughbred Club of America on the 
grounds of the Kentucky Trotting Horse Breed- 
ers Association, which is for the first time in 
several years enjoying excellent weather and 
patronage for its autumn race meeting, was in- 
tended to strengthen the bonds of friendship be- 
tween the devotees of the Thoroughbred horse 
and those of the Standard-bred horse, and it may 
well be said to have accomplished its purpose. 
It seemed to be the consensus that it not only 
was a splendid gesture toward good fellowship, 
but that never before was anything of the sort 
quite so well done at Lexington. 

Hunter C. Moody who handles both trotters and 
runners, and who knows hundreds of men inter- 
ested in horses of one or the other breeds, acted 
as toastmaster. There were happy talks by Gov. 
Ruby Laffoon; United States Senator Rush D. 
Holt of West Virginia; Col. Joseph J. Mooney, 
noted Toledo attorney and business man, who has 
a breeding farm for harness horses at Freemont, 
Ohio, and who is this week attending his forty- 
second trotting meeting at Lexington; Arthur B. 
Hancock, noted breeder of Thoroughbreds, owner 
of Claiborne Stud in Kentucky and Ellerslie Stud 
in Virginia; and Charles R. Thompson, Mayor of 
Lexington, who breeds and races both runners 
and trotters. 


WORK AT KEENELAND 

Contract for the grading to be done at Keene- 
land, site of Lexington’s intended new non-profit 
race track, was let last Saturday by President 
Hal Price Headley to the Lexington Quarry 
Company, headed by Daniel B. Midkiff (owner of 


Tearout and other good horses). Equipment was 
moved to the track the same day, and on Monday 
morning, September 23, the grading began. The 
contract rate is 33 cents a cubic yard. The 
specifications include an adjustment of the 
present slope of track, which is now about 10 
feet lower on the backstretch than on the home- 
stretch. 

Contract for the construction of seven barns 
of 32 stalls each was let Monday, September 23, 
to the George Hoskins Lumber Company, of 
Lexington, and work on these was to get under 
way Wednesday of this week. President Headley 
states that he hopes to have the stables and 
track ready, with adequate accommodations, for 
horsemen io move their charges in by the time 
it becomes necessary to vacate the old Kentucky 
Association course. 

Specifications on the barns call for structures 
measuring 240 by 42 feet on the outside. In the 
center of each barn will be two rows of 16 stalls 
each, back to back, opening into an encircling 
shed. At each end, and outside the shedded 
walking ring, will be four stalls, for tack and 
grooms. Thus each barn will contain 32 stalls 
for horses and eight for men and equipment. 
The stalls will be 12 feet square. The bid by 
which the Hoskins company obtained the con- 
tract to build the seven barns was $33,583. 

President Headley reports that payments are 
coming in satisfactorily on the second payment 
(due September 16) on subscriptions to the pre- 
ferred stock of the Keeneland Association. 


EXTRA DAY AT CHURCHILL DOWNS 

An announcement made from Louisville Sep- 
tember 17 indicates that an extra day of racing is 
planned at Churchill Downs this fall, on Monday, 
October 28, the day’s proceeds to go into a fund 
for the Kentucky Jubilee, to be celebrated during 
Derby week next year. At the same time an- 
nouncement was made that the purse minimum 
at Churchill Downs this fall will be $600, with 
a number of $700 events. The principal event 
of the meeting, the Kentucky Jockey Club 
Stakes, will be contested October 19. 


LUCKITE WINS FOXCATCHER TROPHY 


Fifteen thousand spectators stood in the rain 
and watched J. W. Y. Martin’s Luckite, ridden 
by Sidney Hirst, come home first of the 13 in 
the Foxcatcher National Cup Steeplechase, about 
three miles over a tortuous brush course, on 
the estate of William du Pont, Jr., at Fair Hill, 
Md., last Saturday, September 21. Mrs. T. H. 
Somerville’s Oliver C. was second, and *Louis 
a’Or, owned by Mrs. George Atwell, Jr., daughter 
of the late Gifford A. Cochran, was third. 
Luckite, by *Stefan the Great, is a recent con- 
vert to the hunting courses. Mrs. Somerville’s 
Annapolis, veteran of many campaigns, won a 
flat race of a mile and seven furlongs on the 
program of four races. Raymond G. Woolfe, of 
New York, and Fred Bellhouse, professional 
rider, were injured in spills in the first race, won 
by Well Played. 


REWARD OF MERIT 

At its meeting at the Jamaica track Septem- 
ber 18, the New York Turf Writers’ Association 
adopted a resolution to give an annual award to 
the person making the greatest contribution to 
racing during the year. Presentation will be at 
the annual dinner at Saratoga. 
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NEW YORK 


JAMAICA 

ITH paid attendance running from 200 to 800 

over corresponding days last year, Jamai- 
ca’s first week was a successful one from the 
track’s point of view, and about 70 books are 
operating at the track, furnishing a considerable 
augmentation of revenue. On September 21, the 
gathering was estimated at 12,000, the day’s fea- 
tures being the Interborough and Remsen Handi- 
caps. 

In the former of these, George D. Widener’s 
Sation reasserted his claim to the top of the 
sprinting division, carrying 133 pounds to an easy 
victory. The Remsen Handicap strengthened 
likewise the claim of Milky Way Farms Stable’s 
The Fighter to a prominent position among the 
juveniles, but observers were most impressed by 
the showing of Wheatley Stable’s Teufel, a Diav- 
olo colt which raced powerfully to take second 
place, after being practically left at the break. 
With but two weeks left before the running of 
the Futurity at Belmont Park, the Wheatley colt 
shapes up as a strong prospect. The Fighter is 
not a candidate for the rich Belmont event, and 
Forever Yours seems the most likely prospect to 
carry Mrs. Ethel Mars’ silks in the juvenile 
classic. 

Two stakes remain on Jamaica’s program. The 
first, to be run September 25, is the long Island 
Claiming Stakes. The other, the Continental 
Handicap, will feature the racing of closing day, 
September 28, after which New York racing will 
move to Belmont Park. 


EMPIRE CITY STAKES 
Five stakes events will feature the 15-day 
fall meeting at Empire City, it has been an- 
nounced. This represents an increase of two 
stakes over last year’s fall meeting at Empire 
City, and since both the Yorktown and Scars- 
Gale Handicaps have been increased from $2,500 
added to $5,000 added, means an increase from 
$7,500 to $17,500 in added money. The stakes: 
Antatey Handicap, $2,500 added, 2-year-olds, six fur- 
ongs. 
New — Handicap, $2,500 added, all ages, about 
61. furlongs. 
Scarsdale Handicap, $5,000 added, all ages, one mile and 


70 yards. 
Autumn Days Stakes, $2,500 added, 


51. furlongs. 

Yorktown Handicap, $5,000 added, 3-year-olds and up, 
14s miles. 

Both the New Rochelle Handicap and Autumn 
Days Stakes are revivals of former events. The 
Autumn Days Stakes, formerly open to both 
sexes, was last run in 1931. The New Rochelle, 
last run in 1930, has retained nothing but the 
name, formerly having been a contest for 3- 
year-olds at 1 1-16 miles. 


2-year-old fillies, 


BELOW ZERO WINS 


C. H. Knebelkamp’s Below Zero (3-y-0, 10314) 
proved the best of the field which contested the 
Belgrade Claiming Stakes ($2,500 added, 3-year- 
olds and up, six furlongs) at Jamaica September 
18, carrying one and one-half pounds over- 
weight, and winning by a length and a half from 
the favorite, M. Howard’s Polycletus (111). The 
*Polymelian gelding, one of Earl Sande’s charges, 
held the lead to the eighth-pole, after catching 
Below Zero in a quarter-mile. The Tryster filly 
was bothered at the turn, but came again under 
Sammy Renick’s drive to wear down the Howard 


racer. Two lengths behind Polycletus was Wil- 
liam Ziegler, Jr.’s, Bonanza (110), a nose in 
front of Arden Farms Stable’s Quel Jeu (113). 
The others were Rough Diamond (3-y-o, 108) and 
Lord Admiral! (38-y-0, 111). Time, :2245, :46, 
1:1135, track fast. Stakes division, $2,435, $500, 
$250, $125. 


{ by Domino 
Peter Pan *Cinderella by Hermit 
TRYSTER (Black or brown, 191 
St. Amant by St. Frusquin 
| Greenvale by Hamburg 
BELOW ZERO (Black filly, 1932) 
a Wildfowler by Gallinule 
Llangibby Concussion by Reverberation 
*LOW DEGREE (Chestnut, 1915) 
Elevati Love Wisely by Wisdom 
evation Matterhorn by Melton 
No. 8 family. F. W. Armstrong, breeder; C. H 
Knebelkamp, owner and trainer. 


Below Zero won the Easi View Stakes last 
year, had not won a stakes race since. She has 
started 34 times, won 12 races, finished: second 
10 times, third nine times, earned $14,365. *Low 
Degree won at two, and has also produced Stand 
Pat (Philadelphia, Joseph McLennan Memorial, 
Col. Alger Memorial Handicaps), and the win- 
ners Aversion and Neap. Elevation produced the 
winners Wedlock, High Colour, Orpine, *Shady 
Sadie (also producer), Element (also producer), 
and *Soanso. Matterhorn won, and was dam of 
the winner Matter. 


THE FIGHTER’S REMSEN HANDICAP 

The Remsen Handicap ($2,500 added, 2-year- 
olds, six furlongs) at Jamaica September 21 
went as expected to Milky Way Farm Stable’s 
*Bull Dog colt, The Fighter (122), but the best 
performance of the race came from Wheatley 
Stable’s Teufel (112), which dwelt at the start, 
then ran over horses in the stretch to finish sec- 
ond behind the winner. Alfred G. Vanderbilt was 
represented by Postage Due (124) and Speed to 
Spare (114). The Balko colt, in five previous 
starts, had never failed to get to the front, 
though only once had he been able to stay there. 
With characteristic speed he took the lead in the 
first strides, with The Fighter in second place, 
only a head in front of Postage Due. This was 
the order until Speed to Spare had had enough. 
He stopped sharply after five furlongs, and The 
Fighter, which had shaken off Postage Due, 
went into a good lead. Here the Diavolo colt, 
Teufel, came as if from the clouds. At the 
eighth-post he was eighth, eight lengths behind 
the leader. So powerful was his rush that he 
lacked but a few strides of catching the winner, 
and finished two lengths in front of Postage Due, 
which took third place, by a length and a half, 
from William Ziegler’s Jock colt, Wha Hae (115). 
The others, in order, were Sunport (10712), Pull- 
man (112), Speed to Spare, Billie Bane (117), 
Seabiscuit (112), Chancer (108), Yankee Skipper 
(109). Time, :23%5, :4645, 1:12, track fast. 
Stakes division, $3,885, $500, $250, $125. 


i {Ajax by Flying Fox 
*Teddy | Rondeau by Bay Ronald 
*BULL DOG (Bay or brown, 1927) 
Paster LA {Spearmint by Carbine 
ucky Liege | Concertina by St. Simon 
THE FIGHTER (Bay colt, 1933) 
— elhi by Ben Brush 
ominant | Dominoes by Domino 
BRIDGEEN (Chestnut, 1925) 
Deirdt {Celt by Commando 
eirdre | Network by Eon 
No. 3 family. Swingalong Stud and Tollie Young, 
breeders; Milky Way Farms Stable, owner; R. Mc- 
Garvey, trainer. 
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The Fighter, already winner of the Grand 
Union Hotel Stakes, has now won six of his nine 
starts, finished second in the Junior Champion 
Stakes. He has earned $16,210. Details of his 
pedigree appeared in THE BLOOD-HORSE of Au- 
gust 31, page 220. He was a $2,600 yearling 
purchase at Saratoga last year. 


OMAHA WORKS 


Evidence that Omaha will be ready to carry 
the Belair silks in such Belmont Park features 
as the Lawrence Realization and the Jockey Club 
Stakes was seen September 20 when the son of 
Gallant Fox went a mile and a quarter in 2:1245, 
breezing. He cooled out in good condition. 


SATION’S INTERBOROU GH HANDICAP 


George D. Widener’s Sation is apparently a 
difficult charge to bring to the races, and his 
services have been available only for brief per- 
iods. This does not prevent the Galetian gelding 
from taking hard races at short intervals when 
he is in form, however, as was demonstrated at 
Jamaica September 21. Only three days earlier, 
at Rockingham Park, Sation had raced six fur- 
longs in 1:11, under 136 pounds, but on Saturday 
he came out, with 133 pounds, to contest the In- 
terborough Handicap ($4,000 added, 3-year-olds 
and up, six furlongs) at the Jamaica oval. He 
was the public choice, at 13 to 10. 


As in the Speed Handicap three days earlier, 
Jockey J. Hunter kept Sation behind the early 
pace, allowing Victor Emanuel’s Miss Merriment 
(121) and Milky Way Farms Stable’s Wise 
Daughter (110) to lead the way for five furlongs. 
Not until the stretch was reached did Hunter 
move, and then Sation, lengthening stride, rapidly 
ran down the leaders, drew away to win by two 
and a half lengths, and had something in reserve 
at the end. Wise Daughter, which had passed 
Miss Merriment in the stretch, was second, a head 
in front of the High Time filly, with Greentree 
Stable’s *Soon Over (106) in fourth place, a head 
farther back. Cycle (111) and Weston (3-y-o, 
10714) were next, only slightly behind *Soon 
Over, with the remaining starter, Dreel (11014), 
eight lengths behind them. From second place 
to sixth was three heads and a nose. Time, :23, 
4636, 1:11%5, track fast. Stakes division, $3,860, 
$800, $400, $200. 


la 


{ Verwood by vd Plume 
Mor | Marsa by *Adam 
GALETIAN (Bay, 1923) 
2 { Lord Edward II by Enthusiast 
Lady Galette St. Galette by St. Frusquin 
SATION (Chestnut gelding, 1930) 
{Commando by Domino 
Ultimus | Running Stream by Domino 
SALACIA (Brown, 1921) 
Queen of the { Decerboy by *Watercress 
Water Planutess by *Planudes 
American family (*Medley Mare No. 1). G. 
breeder and owner; W. F. 
rainer. 


Sation, by his two victories during the week, 
brought his score for the year to two’ wins, two 
seconds, and $9,780, from four starts. He did not 
race at two. In three seasons he has started 22 
times, won 13 races, finished second six times, 
third once, earned $32,100. Salacia won at two 
and three, including Saratoga Sales Stakes and 
Beldame Handicap, and is also dam of the winner 
Waterwitch. Queen of the Water won, and is dam 
of the winners Heeltaps (Kindergarten, Dorval 
Juvenile Stakes, St. Lawrence Handicap and 
dam of the stakes winner Flying Heels), Water- 
way, Queenly Way, and Sea Wolf, and the pro- 


ducer Brown Princess. Planutess won Kinder- 
garten, Detroit Stakes, and produced Tracksend, 
Uncle’s Lassie (dam of the stakes winners 
Seventeen Sixty, Sixteen Sixty, Betty Derr, and 
Clyde Van Dusen, winner Kentucky Derby), 
Paavo, Ducat, Star Gold, and Heavy Weapon. 


DEATH OF THOMAS CASSIDY 

Dr. Thomas M. Cassidy, race horse owner and 
private handicapper, died September 18 at the 
Garden City Hotel, Garden City, N. Y., following 
a year’s illness. His death came as a grief to 
the Turf world, with which he had been associ- 
ated for many years. He was 56 years old. 
Besides his widow, the former Mrs. Marian 
Phillips, whom he married in 1930, Dr. Cassidy 
was survived by two brothers, John and Richard 
Cassidy, of Long Island City. 

Dr. Cassidy, a graduate of the Long Island 
College Hospital, left the practice of medicine 
many years ago to take up a career as breeder, 
owner, and handicapper. For some years he 
operated a racing stable in partnership with the 
late John M. Phillips, but became sole owner of 
the string after the death of his partner. Crack 
Brigade and Universe were two of the best 
horses which raced under his colors, and he also 
cwned Mi Vida, Indian Scout, Penarc, and Night 
Sprite. He was buried at Garden City Septem- 
ber 21, following a requiem mass at St. Joseph’s 
Church there. 


DEATH OF MRS. T. J. HEALEY 

Mrs. Margaret A. Healey, wife of Thomas J. 
Healey and mother of Jack Healey, trainers of 
the C. V. Whitney horses, died of a complication 
of diseases at her home on Mrs. Payne Whitney’s 
estate at Red Bank, N. J., on the afternoon of 
September 18. Besides her husband and son, she 
is also survived by three daughters. 


DELAWARE 


ANOTHER TRACK PLANNED 

EGOTIATIONS are going forward for the 

securing of options on a number of farms 
near Stanton, Del., as a possible site for a race 
track, according to reports from Wilmington. 
No property has been actually bought, however, 
and no definite plans were announced, nor was 
the identity of the organization learned. 


RECENT PRIVATE TRANSFERS 


Horse Seller 


Blue Gum: H. B. Kelly, to M. Lewis. 

David S.: Aarons and Weil, to Miss Marion Simmons. 
Evaline F.: Mrs. K. O'Neil, to C. Shafer. 

Gyana: Keating Brothers, to G. W. Morrison. 
Happy Lad: Mrs. J. P. Waite, to B. H. Sapp. 
Herbar: Aarons and Weil, to Old Gold Stable. 
Hope Loring: Mrs. H. Torriente, to B. Hernandez. 
Hows Chances: Mrs. H. MclIlvain, to Bennet Creech. 
Irene Geary: Old Gold Stable to C, W. Pershall. 
Judge Leer: Old Gold Stable, to C. W. Pershall. 
Kozak: L. M. Reuter, to Old Gold Stable. 

Kuvera: Kirby Ramsey, to Fred McElroy. 

Lexy: Keating Brotlers, to G. W. Morrison. 

May T.: Aarons and Weil, to B. Silver. 

Migosh: Hanly Ragan to James P. Headley. 

Nassa Alone: J. H. Skirvin, to E. J. McConnell. 
Nasslyn: J. H. Skirvin, to E. J. McConnell. 
Pairbypair: B. B. Johnson, to Eskay Stable. 
Penthouse: Old Gold Stable, to C. W. Pershall. 
Phil Marcus: H. P. Marcus to Langlois and Miller. 
Pulis: Mrs. J. M. Irwin, to H. Jones. 

Skoller B.: Aarons and Weil, to B. Silver. 

Steppin Up: Otto H. Lehmann, to Mrs. M. Olds. 
Sweep Myth: B. Hernandez, to Mrs. H. Torriente. 
The Break: Mrs. E. Oros, to A. em 

Then Some: Otto H.. Lehmann, to Mrs. M. Olds. 


Buyer 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


THE MECHANISM OF INHERITANCE 


Cells: Microscopic bodies, usually flat, irregularly 
shaped lumps of protoplasm constantly changing their 
shape and position. 

Cytoplasm: A fluid, clear as glass, forming the ground 
substance of the cell. 

Nucleus: A relatively large body in the cell; a sort of 
head office directing its activities. 

Nucleoli: Usually two of these in each nucleus, con- 
tinually changing size, shape and position. 

Soma: All of the individual, except the germ plasm: 
about 99.9% of the individual is soma. 

Germ plasm: That tiny part of the individual which is 
or may be handed on to form future generations. 
Soma plus germ plasm equals individual. 

Gametes: Sperms and eggs which unite to form new 
individuals. 

Zygote: Product of the union of two gametes. 

T is so customary to speak of “bloodlines” and 

to refer to a certain horse as carrying the 
blood of such and such an ancestor, that, in- 
stinctively almost, we think that the blood is the 
means of passing on hereditary character. For 
practical purposes this is all right, no doubt, but 
such ideas are not in accordance with the actual 
facts, and in this article it is intended to deal 
with the factors that determine hereditary char- 
acter as taught by the biologist. 

For the breeder who is practical only, and has 
never bothered with the scientific side of the 
problems, the following may be a little hard to 
follow, but the quotations made and information 
given are from a book that is written especially 
for the non-scientific, but ordinarily intelligent 
reader, and I am sure it will well repay any 
breeder who is not already familiar with the 
biological facts in connection with breeding to 
read carefully and note the facts here related. 
The present article can only go so far and it is 
intended in a subsequent article to explain cer- 
tain factors that have to do with, and partially 
account for, unexpected variations in the char- 
acter of offspring. 

It will be necessary to use a few technical or 
scientific terms, a list of which, with explana- 
tions, will be found at the head of this article. 

At the very commencement it is necessary 
to speak of “cells” and to explain that the word 
is a misnomer, as “cell” means a compartment 
or enclosure, whereas the cells we are about to 
consider are more strictly corpuscles (little 
bodies). They vary in size and shape, but about 
2,500 tissue cells laid side by side would measure 
an inch. Every living animal, a man, a mouse, 
or a horse, contains millions of cells. All growth, 
whether of the skin, the muscles, the hoof, or 
any other part of the body, is accomplished by 
the activity and proliferation (increase in num- 
ber) of cells. It would be foolish to say that each 
of these cells knows just what function it has to 
perform, because, of course, a cell cannot have 
knowledge, but the fact is that they set about 
their respective business, whether of healing a 
cut, increasing a muscle, promoting the flow of 
bile, or any other function, in the most marvel- 
ously precise and efficient manner, and they 
have received the ability and impulse to carry 
out their respective duties from an incalculably 
long line of parent cells. 

Let us look through a microscope and see 
what a cell is like and how they proliferate. In 
order to do this we will quote from The Science 
of Life, by H. G. Wells, Julian S. Huxley and G. 
P. Wells. On page 459 they say: 

We are now going down into almost ultra-microscopic 
mysteries. We are dealing with things quite unlike 
the ordinary experiences of Mr. Everyman. Any an- 
alogies we can draw from the incidents of daily life 
are likely to be misleading. And yet, what we have 


By Lieut.-Col. Frank Moss 


to tell here is among the most fundamental stuff of 
Mr. Everyman's life. All his innate character [all this, 
of course, applies to the horse as well], all that much 
of his personal destiny is determined by these hidden, 
microscopic, inhuman interactions we shall now detail. 

We have already made it clear that all living things 
take their origin in pieces of living substance detached 
from the bodies of other living things. This can now 
be extended by another statement—that every living 
cell arises from a pre-existing cell... : 

Each of us originated from a single living egg-cell. 
That cell divided itself into two, and then into four, 
and then into eight, and so on until every one of the 
millions of cells in the body was produced. Cells are 
never generated independently, never (aS was once 
imagined) arise spontaneously out of some formless 
matrix .. . That is why, in order to understand 
growth and reproduction we have to think in terms of 
cells and to study their method of multiplication. 


Speaking of the soma cells (see explanation of 
soma above), they say: 


From time to time one of the creeping cells can be 
seen to stop and to withdraw its temporary limbs of 
outthrust protoplasm until it is a rounded blob. It is 
about to divide. Soon preparatory changes are evident 
in its interior. The nucleus has hitherto been a_ clear 
globe with one or more slowly stirring nucleoli in- 
side it, but now the nucleoli disappear and at the same 
time a swarm of faint grey granules looms into view. 
The granules come together to form a mass of thin 
threads, some longer, some shorter. These begin to 
twist and wriggle, more and more actively until the 
whole mass looks, in Dr. Strangeway’s words, “Like 
eels in a box”. Then the writhing slows again and the 
threads shorten and thicken until they become stubby 
rods. These bodies at first writhing threads and then 
stubby rods are called “chromosomes.” They play 
vitally important parts in our lives. : 

Meanwhile the boundary of the nucleus has disap- 
peared so that its contents mingle with the cytoplasm; 
and the two centres of activity have appeared at eithe> 
end of the cell from which dim grey fibres spread out 
like the lines of force between two unlike magnetic 
poles. The star-shaped ends of this fibrous figure are 
called the asters, the central part the spindle, from its 
shape; and it is across the spindle’s equator that the 
chromosomes now take up their posts. To reach this 
stage takes about eight minutes from the first appear- 
ance of granules in the nucleus. 

The changes that we have just described have been 
preparatory to the actual division which now begins 
to take place. First, each chromosome [remember there 
are 38 in each cell of the horse] can be seen to tear 
along its length and the two halves to be pulled apart 
towards the two ends of the spindle: in another five 
or 10 minutes the halves have been completely sepa- 
rated into two groups at the two ends of the cell. 
Meanwhile the cell has elongated, and now begins to 
show a strange activity. All over its surface little 
bubble-like outgrowths are thrust forth and after a 
few seconds, draw in again, so that the observer is 
reminded of a much slowed down process of boiling. 
This goes on more and more actively for about six 
minutes. Then abruptly a waist appears, dividing this 
boiling cell into two halves. They move straight away 
from each other, as if mutually repulsive, until they 
tear the final connecting strand. Then, having won 
their freedom, they calm down and begin wandering 
about in the usual way. Meanwhile round the chromo- 
some-bunch in each cell a clear zone forms and a mem- 
brane around this. The chromosomes grow hazy; they 
swell and become transparent and so an ordinary rest- 
ing nucleus is produced. The actual process of mitosis 
as this type of cell division is styled (from the Greek 
for thread, with reference to the thready chromosomes), 
takes about half an hour, and the reconstruction of the 
nucleus one or two hours more. . . 


How the Gametes are Formed 

- +» . In the normal process of cell division, as 
described above ... each of the chromosomes splits into 
two, and a half of it goes to each end of the spindle... . 
Thus each daughter cell has the same number of 
chromosomes as had the original cell... . 

This question of chromosome number is very im- 
portant indeed. Every cell in the body has a fixed and 
definite number of chromosomes. Moreover the number 
is characteristic for the species. Every one of Mr. 
Everyman's cells has in its nucleus 48 chromosomes. . 


Every one of a horse's cells has 38, and so on... 


NOW FOR THE EXCEPTION. During the formation 
of sperms and eggs, there is an important division when 
the chromosomes behave differently. Before arranging 
themselves on the spindle, while they are still writhing 
about in the nucleus like eels, they come together in 
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pairs. Then the pairs move on to the spindle. When 
the sorting out begins, the chromosomes do not divide 
into halves, but the pairs simply separate again, one 
member of the pair going to either end of the spindle. 
Thus each of the daughter cells has only half the 
number of chromosomes possessed by the original cell. 
For this reason this particular stage in the preparation 
of the gametes is called the reduction division. 


In ordinary tissue growth the chromosomes ar2 
shared out between the daughter cells by actually halv- 
ing them and giving a half to each cell. In the reduc- 
tion division they are not split up but shared out as 
wholes into two heaps, much as cards are dealt. The 
gametes then having exactly half as many chromosomes 
as the cells of the zygote. Mr. Everyman's spermatozoa 
carry 24 chromosomes each: [A horse's carry 19]... . 

We now turn to the next stage in the reproductive 
rhythm—the conjugation of sperm with ovum. What 
exactly happens when the gametes unite to form a 
zygote? Let us study the process in the sea-urchin, 
because then it can be watched, even cinematographed, 
without any difficulty. The stages of the microscopic 
drama are the same in ourselves. 

We take a number of urchins during the breeding 
season, open their shells one by one, and separate them 
into males and females. From a female we take out a 
number of eggs into a flat glass dish, and let them 
settle to the bottom as a sparse single layer of just- 
visible grains of life. Then we take a single drop of 
milky fluid from a male's testis, shake it up in a test- 
tube of sea-water, and add about half a dozen drops 
of this to the dish of eggs. In these few drops there 
will be ample sperms to ensure that every egg is 
found and fertilized. We peer into the dish with a 
microscope. 

We see the egg-cells, now appearing as gigantic grey 
spheres, and the tiny tadpole-shaped sperms fussing 
about among them. The sperms are attracted by the 
eggs and run their heads against them. As soon as 
an egg is touched by a sperm it protrudes a little cone 
of protoplasm and sucks it in. Immediately afterwards 
a transparent membrane appears round the egg, a de- 
fensive shell which prevents other sperms from ap- 
proaching. The egg has got all it needs. 

Only the head of the sperm-cell enters the egg. The 
tail is left curling outside, to die very shortly. The 
tail was simply a device for getting the head to the 
egg-cell, and now its part is played. 

When the head is sucked into the egg it undergoes 
an important change. It swells up like one of those 
Japanese toy flowers that expand when they are 
dropped into a glass of water, and it reveals itself as a 
nucleus, which has hitherto been very tightly packed 
and compressed to facilitate its journey. lowly it 
creeps towards the other nucleus, which belongs to the 
female cell. The two come together in the middle of 
the cell and unite completely to form one. Hencefor- 
ward the fertilized egg and every cell in the individual 
into which it develops—urchin or horse or man, for the 
same is true of ourselves—has a compound nucleus, 
derived from the original egg-cell and thus from the 
mother and half, via the sperm, from the father. ... 

Now we can see the reason for the reduction division, 
which occurs when the sperm or egg-cells are being 
prepared for their adventure. If each of the gametes 
had the full number of chromosomes, then the zygote 
(and therefore the next generation) would have double 
the number; the generation after that would have double 
again, and so on. Which would be absurd. So each of 
the gametes is reduced to half its normal outfit, and 
thus Fa constancy of chromosome number is pre- 
served. ... 

Each kind of living thing has its characteristic 
chromosome outfit, and takes the most minute and 
elaborate precautions to preserve the constancy of that 
outfit at every cell-division. ... 

We know as a matter of everyday observation that 
a child or a young animal or plant is just as likely 
to take after its father as its mother. In some ways 
it will be like one parent and in some like the other. And 
yet the contributions of mother and father to the off- 
spring, the egg-cell and the sperm-cell, are as different 
as two cells could well be. The one is enormous 
and inert, the other ceaselessly active and excep- 
tionally small. CHROMOSOMES ARE 


NEXT 


Up to now nothing has been said about genes 
which are contained in the chromosomes and 
which, although so small that it is doubtful if 
they have ever been seen, even with the most 
powerful microscope, are none the less real. As 
The Science of Life says, “gene is simply a short- 
hand phrase for that something in the chromo- 
somes, whatever its nature may he, which is 


responsible for a particular character and its 
particular way of transmission from parents to 
offspring.” 

The genes contained in the chromosomes are 
the actual factors which undertake this work so 
important to the breeder. It would not be pos- 
sible to give in detail the countless experiments 
that have been made by biologists to enable them 
to reach this conclusion. Suffice it to say that it 
is regarded by them as an established fact. 

I will now take the liberty of quoting again 
from The Science of Life, the authors of which 
are, of course, biologists of world wide reputa- 
tion, for the purpose of illustrating one or two 
examples of gene influence. In their book is a 
section, called “The A. B. C. or Genetics,” which 
should be read by everyone interested in the sub- 
ject. The subject is dealt with at considerable 
length and with numerous illustrations. Here 


_ we can only quote briefly: 


Suppose we cross a mouse of the Japanese waltzing 
type with one which is normal and comes from a 
perfectly normal stock. The former has an inherited 
malformation of the inner ear which upsets its sense 
of direction and sets it spinning around, sometimes for 
hours on end, like a puppy trying to catch its tail. The 
first hybrid generation of such a cross will not show 
a trace of this waltzing habit. It will consist of per- 
fectly normal mice, progressing with irreproachable di- 
rectness, their ears admirably formed. Nevertheless 
genetically they are mixed. . Every cell in their 
bodies contains one “waltzing” and one ‘‘normal’” gene. 
But the latter overpower the former. In the next gen- 
eration, obtained by breeding the first together, it 
becomes manifest that we have been dealing with mixed 
hybrid animals, for we get three kinds of mice. There 
are true breeding waltzers and true breeding normals 

. and there are mice like those of the first hybrid 
generation—normal in behaviour and anatomy, but 
nevertheless carrying the ‘“waltzer’’ gene hidden in 
their chromosomes and bequeathing it to some of their 
offspring. . . . In such a case as this the gene which 
wins, so to speak, in the hybrid is said to be DOMI- 
NANT to its partner, while the one that is concealed 
is called RECESSIVE. 

Dominant and recessive are relative terms. To forget 
that is to drift towards very nonsensical ideas. An ex- 
ample of incomplete dominance appears when a white 
leghorn cock is mated to a brown hen of the same 
breed: the hybrids are white, but with a few brown 
feathers here and there on the body. White in this 
case is dominant to brown, but incompletely so. There 
are degrees of dominance. . .. We stress this point 
because in some of the popular writing one meets about 
genetics, dominance and recessiveness are treated as 
things absolutely opposite as the poles. 

And let us emphasize, because it is the very quintes- 
sence of Mendelism, that the recessive gene, however 
obliterated it may be in appearance, is in no way de- 
stroyed or altered. It is masked. It is eclipsed, but 
it is still there. ... 

Herein lies the importance of this discussion; a re- 
cessive gene may be carried in a stock, completely 
hidden by a dominant partner, and may therefore be 
difficult to detect and weed out. And it may be a very 
sinister gene. ... 

They may be carried for generations undetected, and 
then, after an unlucky mating. their effect may come 
suddenly to full realization. The fact that the genes 
in these gene pairs are independent entities, emerging 
separate and unchanged in the gametes after their co- 
operation in the zygote, is known as Mendel’s First 
Law. It is a profoundly important law. In popular 
language, when one is talking of crosses and hybrids, 
one speaks of mixed blood and the —_ admirably 
expresses the belief which lurks at the back of many 
minds. ... But all this is wrong. Slowly the biologist 
has come to know better. He thinks not of mixed blood 
but of assorted unit-genes, a very different conception, 
born of the facts we are here detailing. 

% * 


Here perhaps as an example of the way in which 
the geneticist deals with more intricate pedigrees than 
those we have heretofore considered, we may note 
some interesting studies worked out by C. B. Daven- 
port upon the mixture of the white and black strains 
in the United States. He starts his investigations from 
the mating of “pure” whites with “pure” blacks. His 
inquiries show that the first hybrid generation, the true 
mulatto, is very uniform and intermediate in type be- 
tween the parents. The next generation, however, if 
mulattos intermarry, is surprisingly varied. Single 
families, of course, will give purely chance results, but 
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taken in the large, the following consequences have 
been established. In this second generation there are 
no such gradings of cream and coffee as the blood mix- 
ture theory would require. On the contrary the off- 
spring are conspicuously diverse and all sorts of 
graduations between extreme black and extreme white 
may occur, with halfway mulattos in a majority. .. We 
need not go into all the exact technical details of this 
research. We will only note this: that Mendelian prin- 
ciples can still be detected at work here, and that the 
black and white genes do not mix together but retain 
their independence in the mixed stock. What we are 
dealing with is shuffled genes and not with “mixed 
blood.” 

Now, how can we apply this knowledge to 
breeding the race horse? Let us first enumerate 
some of the difficulties: 


First and foremost is the fact that we want to 
get more speed and stamina. Speed, itself is a 
very complex matter, an involved combination 
of characters. It consists of conformation, ac- 
tion, temperament, nervous reactions, courage, 
determination, etc., etc. In other words, the suc- 
cessful race horse is the product of the happy 
combination of great numbers of genes. 


Second, apart from the indications in his pedi- 
gree, there is no possible way of telling, until, 
of course, it has been proved, whether a certain 
horse’s gametes are better or worse than his indi- 
viduality. 

Third, there is no knowing in any mating, 
whether this shuffling of the genes, even with 
the best pedigrees, will produce a happy combina- 
tion, or otherwise. (The difference in the racing 
value of brothers and sisters weil illustrate this.) 

Now let us look at some of the more hopeful 
aspects of the question. Probably no animal has 
a more completely recorded pedigree. The pedi- 
gree of the average race horse can be traced for 
17 or 18 generations. A complete account may 
be had of the racing or producing record, or both, 
of each ancestor. Clearly defined tendencies are 
noted and recorded, or sire lines and matron lines 
(families), as regards speed, stamina and so 
forth. Practical experience of skilful breeders 
has produced wonderful results and will probably 
always be the most important factor in success, 
and these results are matters of record that are 
available to all breeders and should be and are 
carefully studied. 

There is just one thought with which I will 
conclude. Very unscientifically I would liken the 
genes of any mated male and female Thorough- 
breds to packs of cards which have been dealt 
to them by their ancestors and which they are 
about to deal out to their progeny. 

These packs are not of uniform value, as are 
our playing cards, but some have a great deal 
larger proportion of Aces and Kings than others. 
If the prospective sire and dam have pedigrees 
that indicate better cards (or genes) they have 
a better chance to deal a good hand to their 
progeny. In considering such pedigrees, it would 
seem unreasonable to consider just the top line 
and bottom line, as is so often done, because 
there is no reason to assume that these lines 
hand on a larger proportion of the inherited 
qualities than do the ancestors in the middle por- 
tion of the pedigree. 

Pick out 12 of the best race horses of recent 
years that you know of, extend their pedigrees 
for three generations, and the chances are that 
you will find six at least of the eight ancestors in 
the third generation were horses of unusual 
merit, either as racers or producers, or both. 
Thus we come back at length to the practical 
proposition that the best horses produce the best 
horses—most of the time. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


AGAWAM PARK STAKES 
OU SMITH’S latest racing venture, Agawam 
Park, near Springfield, Mass., has announced 
a program of ten stakes, with added money 
which totals $45,000, for the inaugural meeting 
which opens October 1. A total of $222,500 will 
be distributed at the 27-day meeting, it was an- 
nounced. The stakes: 
Oct. 1 Berkshire Handicap, $5,000 added, 3-year-olds 
and up, six furlongs. 


Oct. 3 Long Meadow Handicap, $2,500 added, all ages, 
six furlongs. 

Oct. 5 Hartford Handicap, $5,000 added, 3-year-olds 
and up, 1 1-16 miles. 

Oct. 9 New Haven Handicap, $2,500 added, 3-year-olds 
and up, 5% furlongs. 

Oct.12 Agawam Handicap, $10,000 added, 3-year-olds 
and up, one mile. P 

Oct. 16 — Handicap, $2,500 added, all ages, six 
furlongs. 

Oct.19 Ten Eyck Handicap, $5,000 added, 3-year-olds 
and up, 14% miles. 

Oct. 23 Waterbury Handicap, $2,500 added, 3-year-olds 
and up, six furlongs. 

Oct. 26 Suffield Handicap, $5,000 added, all ages, one 
mile. 

Oct.29 Mohawk Handicap, $5,000 added, 3-year-olds 


and up, 1 1-16 miles. 


FLAMENCO TO RACE AT AGAWAM 

The English colt Flamenco, recently purchased 
for import by a syndicate headed by Thomas W. 
Durant, and Carlton H. Palmer, will be shipped 
direct to Agawam Park, according to publicity 
reports from that track. William Irvine, who will 
train the son of Flamingo, will point him for the 
$10,000 Agawam Handicap, to be run October 12, 
and later for the Santa Anita Handicap at Los 
Angeles this winter. 

Distance lent so much enchantment to the view 
that the writer who sent out the story concerning 
plans for shipping Flamenco to Agawam Park 
was able to refer to the colt as “the finest miler 
on the continent.” The colt was never on the con- 
tinent, nor was he the finest miler in England. A 
good horse, he has started 22 times, won four 
races, finished second three times, third three 
times, has earned about $25,000 (£5,00612) in 
first monies. One of his four victories was in the 
St. James’ Palace Stakes, one mile, at Ascot 
last year, when he was a 3-year-old. At level 
weights he defeated Colombo, then obviously far 
below his true form, and two moderate ones. 
This year in his first start he won the Lincoln- 
shire Handicap, one mile, under 126 pounds, sec- 
ond highest weight in the field of 34. In his 
subsequent four starts this year he was unplaced. 

Presumably Flamenco was imported primarily 
for stud service when he shall have finished rac- 
ing. He is by Flamingo out of Valescure, by 
Swynford, second dam Valve, by Velasquez, third 
dam Gas, by Ayrshire, a famous branch of the 
No. 1 family. Flamingo is by Flamboyant (by 
the American-bred Tracery) out of Lady Pere- 
grine, by White Eagle, second dam Lisma, the 
dam of *Omar Khayyam. Best of Flamenco’s 
half-brothers and half-sisters was The Bastard, 
a good stakes winner by Spion Kop. 


FORMER Jockey Allen Fagot died of heart dis- 
ease at St. Louis September 23, shortly after ar- 
rival from his home in New Orleans. 


AT the close of the Hawthorne meeting, Art 
Goldblatt will transfer the stable of Mrs. R. B. 
Fairbanks to Santa Anita, where the string will 
rest for a few weeks. 
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HAWTHORNE 


PEED remains the watchword at Hawthorne, 

as it has been at the Cnicago tracks nearly 
all the summer. With the record-breakers 
Myrtlewood and Clang scheduled to meet in a 
special race Wednesday of this week, the track 
at Hawthorne has been ironed out and packed 
down in the expectation that another record 
may be set. The special, at six furlongs, with a 
$3,000 purse, was first set for September 18, but 
because of Owner Brownell Combs’ aversion to 
racing Myrtlewood on a muddy track the date 
was moved back a week, to September 25. The 
race promised to prove one of the best drawing 
cards of the meeting. 

The Hawthorne meeting closes on October 5, 
to be succeeded in the Chicago area by the half- 
mile Sportsman’s Park. Its crowds and betting 
during the past week apparently have not 
matched those of the earlier part of the meeting. 

The 25-day Fairmount Park meeting, which 
will have its chief emphasis on the quantity, 
rather than the quality, of its racing, opened 
last Saturday at Collinsville, Ill., for the diversion 
of St. Louis race-goers. Apparently there are 
plenty of horses on hand to compete for the eight 
races run daily for purses of $400 and $500. Last 
Saturday’s feature was the Fairmount Inaugural 
Handicap purse $700, a six-furlong test won by 
Irene’s Bob, 6-year-old veteran now racing for 
Mrs. E. B. Shipp. 


MANSCO AT THE TOP 


A Missouri-bred gelding, Mansco, which scored 
his first victory at the Arlington Park meeting 
in July, has now established himself firmly as 
the best of the 2-year-olds currently racing in 
the Chicago area. For the Hawthorne Juvenile 
Handicap ($5,000 added, 2-year-olds, six fur- 
longs), stakes feature of the Hawthorne program 
Saturday, September 21, the *Polymelian gelding 
was asked to carry top weight of 120 pounds. 
At $2.20 to $1 in the mutuels, he was second 
choice to Anthony Pelleteri’s Ttennob (110), 
which, on the strength of two impressive vic- 
tories in two starts, was backed down to $2.10 
to $1. But the awkwardly named son of For 
Fair behaved badly at the post, was in rough 
going at the beginning, bore out on the turn, and 
wound up in last place. Quickest at the break 
was the Rosedale Stable’s Kentucky Blues (109). 
The Blue Larkspur filly, which had a consistently 
good record throughout her eight previous starts, 
all on Chicago tracks and in good company, was 
on the extreme outside of the field at the post. 
She shot to the front, crossed over to the rail 
before the first turn was reached, causing con- 
siderable crowding as she did so. Following her 
closest was Dixiana’s handsome big High Time 
colt Rollin Home (115), followed by his stable- 
mate Thatagal (113). Mansco, ridden by L. Haas, 
broke from No. 1 post position and maintained a 
place on the rail and in the middle of the field 
as they went down the backstretch. Kentucky 
Blues held a two-length lead around the turn 
as L. E. Komorous’ Higher Cloud (109) displaced 
Rollin Home in_ second place. When they 
straightened out in the stretch the pacemaking 
filly still held her lead, and the early opposition 
was giving up. As the others dropped back, 
Mansco found free racing room and moved to 
the challenge. The filly weakened slightly, and 


the gelding caught her at the sixteenth pole and 
moved on to win by a length and a half. Ken- 
tucky Blues lasted to take second place, a length 
ahead of Valdina Farm Stable’s Miss Diavolo 
(107), which had a similar margin over her 
stablemate Sir Emerson (110). The Texas pair, 
among those which had the worst of the crowd- 
ing, got free in the stretch, closed fast. They 
were followed by Higher Cloud, Thatagal, Firing 
Squad (104), Determined (108), Rollin Home, 
Ttennob. After the race the stewards announced 
that C. Corbett, who rode Kentucky Blues, was 
responsible for the crowding on the backstretch, 
suspended him for the remaining two weeks of 
the meeting. Time, :2235, :4635, 1:12145, track 
fast. Stakes division, $4,530, $1,000, $500, $250. 


{Cyllene by Bona Vista 
Polymelus | Maid Marian by Hampton 
undridge by Amphion 
*Pasquita Pasquil by Plebeian 
MANSCO (Chestnut gelding, 1933) 

*Wrack Robert le Diable by Ayrshire 

rac | Samphire by Isinglass 
GRISELDA (Brown, 1919) 

Vot {*Voter by Friar’s Balsam 

| Ecatarina by Commando 
No. 8 family. H. M. Woolf, breeder; T. C. Wor- 
den, owner; B. A. Jones, trainer. 


Mansco, which scored his first stakes victory 
in the Joliet Stakes at Lincoln Fields, has now 
won five of his 10 starts, finished third in one 
other. He has won five of his last six starts. 
His earnings are $11,595. Family particulars 
were given in THE BLOOD-HORSE of September 7, 
page 251. 


FOURTEEN HORSES DIE IN WRECK 


Fourteen Thoroughbreds, most of them owned 
by the Motor City Stable of Louis J. Lepper, 
were killed when the railroad car in which they 
were riding overturned after the train had struck 
an automobile near Hillsboro, Ill. The horses, 
either killed outright or injured so badly that 
they were later destroyed, were: Swiss Prince, 
Pacific Coast, Murmuring, Kyso, Wooly West, 
and Chain, all owned by the Motor City Stable; 
five yearlings also owned by the Lepper or- 
ganization; Left Over and Forest Avenue, owned 
by Mrs. Wolfe; and First Score, owned by 
Waldo Freeman, of Detroit. Three members 
of the train crew, the single occupant of the 
automobile, and an_ unidentified man were 
killed in the wreck, and several jockeys and at- 
tendants in charge of the horse car were injured. 
E. Santiago, of Havana, Cuba, was most seriously 
injured, suffering a fracture of the skull. 


FAIRMOUNT PARK OPENS 


At Collinsville, Ill., Fairmount Park opened 
September 21, for a 25-day meeting, with an 
estimated crowd of 10,000 present for the open- 
ing program. Purses ranged from $400 to $700, 
the latter amount being offered for the overnight 
handicap which featured the day’s racing. The 
winner was Mrs. E. Shipp’s Irene’s Bob, with the 
odds-on favorite, Judge Leer, finishing third. It 
was a poor day for form players, as not a favor- 
ite could score in the eight races which made up 
the program, and second-choices had but little 
better fortune. 


DRY weather in England is blamed not only 
for an epizootic of coughing but also for making 
tracks so hard that it is difficult to fill racing 
programs. In six races at Nottingham recently 
there were only 25 starters. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 


ROCKINGHAM PARK 

OW in the second week of its 12-day meet- 

ing, Rockingham Park is no doubt getting 
on comfortably enough, but there is a significant 
absence of such tremendous betting totals as 
have heretofore distinguished the New England 
tracks. Betting on opening day was $224,271, 
and that of Saturday, September 21, was 
$408,520. The wagering of the entire week 
totaled about $1,500,000 ($1,304,552, not includ- 
ing Friday, for which no figures have been ob- 
tained), with a consequent average of about 
$250,000. This, while good enough, is consider- 
ably below the $281,266 average of the earlier 
28-day meeting at the same track. Weather 
conditions have been good, so that the drop is 
hardly to be explained except by the intensive 
racing in the section, which has gone on since 
early in the season. 

Though betting dropped somewhat, no such 
diminution is observable in the racing at the 
Salem track. Good cards have been offered, in- 
cluding a liberal number of stakes events. On 
September 21 the principal event was the 
Bennington Handicap, won by Mrs. C. Crane’s 
Ladfield. 

Two stakes remain for decision, the White 
Mountain Handicap, to be run on Wednesday, 
September 25, and the Gen. Green Handicap, 
offered on closing day, September 28. With the 
closing of Rockingham for the season, New 
England racing moves to Massachusetts. Aga- 
wam Park, near Springfield, will open October 
1 for 27 days of racing, and Suffolk Downs, at 
Boston, opens October 2, with 16 days of the 
sport. Previous meetings in New England have 
avoided serious conflict, and it remains to be seen 
what success the two Massachusetts tracks will 
have when running together. 


SATION’S FINE PERFORMANCE 

At the end of the first half-mile of the Col. 
A. J. Pierce Speed Handicap ($5,000 added, all 
ages, six furlongs) at Rockingham Park Sep- 
tember 18, G. D. Widener’s great sprinter, Sation 
(136), was in sixth place. Then Jockey Jimmy 
Hunter gave the word to the son of Galetian, 
and the race immediately became a battle for 
second place. Despite the impost, which forced 
him to give from 17 to 38 pounds actual weight 
to the nine others in the field, race-goers backed 
Sation confidently, and his victory was a popular 
one. When the start came, Sation broke flying, 
but Hunter brought him at once under stiff 
restraint, allowed Mrs. A. M. Creech’s Cant Re- 
member (104) and D. Christmas’ Accolade (112) 
to set a very fast pace. In the stretch run 
Hunter bent to his task, and Sation rushed to 
the front, drew out to win by a length and a 
half. A strong ride by George Woolf landed 
Mrs. C. O. Crane’s Ladfield (118) in second place, 
a neck in front of G. W. Ogle’s Patchpocket 
(98), which was a half-length in front of J. U. 
Gratton’s Allen Z. (3-y-0, 104). A head behind 
was Cant Remember, a neck in front of Time 
Flight (3-y-o, 102). Happy Helen (3-y-o, 93), 
Accolade, Black Buddy (111), and Trumpery 
(119) completed the field. Time, :23%5, :46, 1:11, 
track fast. Stakes division, $3,920, $1,000, $500, 
$200. 

Sation won the Interborough Handicap at 
Jamaica September 21, and his pedigree and 
record will be found in connection with the ac- 
count of this race, on page 325. 


LADFIELD’S BENNINGTON HANDICAP 

In a spirited stretch battle, Mrs. C. Crane’s 
Ladfield (125) had a neck the best of M. Mad- 
den’s Chancery (3-y-0, 108) in the Bennington 
Handicap ($5,000 added 3-year-olds and up, 1 1-16 
miles) at Rockingham Park September 21. Chan- 
cery and his full brother, Chancing (113), were 
coupled as the Madden entry. The latter was the 
pacemaker for the first quarter-mile. Close on 
his heels came his stablemate, and as the field 
reached the backstretch it was Chancery which 
went into the lead. Chancing held on for six 
furlongs, then fell back, and W. Graham’s Kievex 
(98) moved on the leader. Turning into the 
stretch the *Kiev 4-year-old got his head in 
front, but Chancery, going gamely, caught him 
again almost immediately. Until the stretch was 
reached, Ladfield had been ridden confidently 
behind the leaders, but now Jockey George 
Woolf took him to the outside and asked him 
for his best. Ladfield came strongly, collared 
Kievex, and was soon racing stride for stride 
with Chancery. Both went courageously, but 
Ladfield came away in the last 70 yards, and 
was leading by a neck at the finish. Kievex, 
also holding on grimly, was a neck behind 
Kievex, two lengths in front of Golden Rod 
Stable’s Hardware (3-y-0, 107). Gov. Sholtz 
(3-y-0, 104) and Chancing were the others. Time, 
12336, :47%5, 1:12, 1:3735, 1:45, track fast. Stakes 
division, $3,710, $1,000, $500, $200. 


Hastings by Spendthrift 
Fair Play *Fairy Gold by Bend Or 
LADKIN (Chestnut, 1921) 

*Negofol by Childwick 


Mn Lady Amelia by Ben Brush 
LADFIELD (Bay horse, 1929) 
*Rock Sand {Sainfoin by Springfield 


| Roquebrune by St. Simon 
*MINEFIELD (Bay, ped by H 
pee y Hampton 
Fluke II Pyramid by Peter 
No. 8 family. Nevada Stock Farm, breeder; Mrs. 
C. Crane, owner; W. G. Wilson, trainer. 


Ladfield has started 93 times, won 23 races, 
finished second 18 times, third 18 times. He 
has earned $32,920. For pedigree details, see 
THE BLOOD-HORSE of June 1, page 679. Ladfield 
had won the Wolverine and Belle Isle Handicaps 
at the Detroit spring meeting this year. 


MARYLAND 


HAVRE DE GRACE 

ITH Saturday, September 21, marking the 

half-way point of Havre de Grace’s 13-day 
meeting, officials apparently felt that the venture 
would be more successful than the fall meeting 
last year. Wagering on opening day fell slightly 
below expectation, poor weather being largely 
responsible. About $278,000 was wagered, and 
the handle throughout the succeeding week ran 
from about $200,000 to $250,000, with the handle 
on Saturday, September 21, estimated unofficially 
at from $410,000 to $425,000. This represents 
a general increase over the corresponding days 
of last fall, and when three days of the meeting 
had passed, General Manager Edward Burke pre- 
dicted a gain of about 25 per cent over the 1934 
autumn session. 

A crowd estimated at 18,000 attended on Sep- 
tember 21, when the Potomac Handicap was the 
chief attraction. This went, as important stakes 
have a way of doing, to the Alfred Vanderbilt 
color-bearer, which in this instance was the 
Chance Play filly Good Gamble. A _ six-furlong 
allowance race for juveniles was taken by H. H. 
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Hector’s Wise Duke (122), a youngster which 
has not lived up to the publicity he received 
during early season racing in Florida. The only 
other non-claiming event was the Belair Han- 
dicap, an overnight event for 3-year-olds and up 
which brought out a good field. The winner was 
F. A. Carreaud’s Ajaccio (117), with Mrs. C. S. 
Bromley’s Brannon (3-y-o, 114) as the runner-up. 


VANDERBILT FORTUNE 

The Harford Agricultural and Breeders’ Asso- 
ciation offered three $10,000 added stakes for its 
current meeting at Havre de Grace. The first of 
these was the Eastern Shore Handicap, and the 
winner, under the cerise and white diamonds of 
Alfred Vanderbilt, was Postage Due. The second 
was the Potomac Handicap (3-year-olds, 1 1-16 
miles) run September 21, and victory went again 
to a Vanderbilt racer, this one being Good 
Gamble, a $4,500 purchase earlier in the year. 
Now predictions are freely made that the Van- 
derbilt racers will sweep the Havre de Grace 
stakes, as Discovery, which recently worked the 
distance of the Havre de Grace Handicap in 
1:50; for the nine furlongs, probably will carry 
the stable’s colors in that event. 

The Potomac brought together the best of the 
3-year-olds which have survived the year’s cam- 
paigning, including the Travers winner Gold 
Foam (116), the Saratoga Cup winner Count 
Arthur (113), the Florida and American Derby 
and Coaching Club American Oaks winner Black 
Helen (120), and the Alabama Stakes winner 
*Alberta (115). Trainer J. H. Stotler saddled 
two to carry the Vanderbilt colors, Good Gamble 
(118) and Good Harvest (107). The Bradley 
stable gave Black Helen a stablemate also, send- 
ing out Bloodroot (113). The big Saturday crowd 
backed the Bradley fillies down to 6 to 5, and, 
almost inexplicably, left the Vanderbilt pair fifth 
choice, at 81% to 1. 

When Starter James Milton sent the 11-horse 
field away, Gold Foam rushed into the lead, took 
the rail at the first turn. Norman W. Church's 
Toro Nancy (107), vainly seeking a stakes vic- 
tory since her triumph in the Arlington Futurity 
last year, was closest to the *Golden Broom colt, 
with Hal Price Headley’s big Whopper (111) 
only a neck behind her. This order remained 
unchanged for six furlongs, except that Whopper 
managed to get his head in front of the Toro 
filly. Black Helen had been just behind the leaders 
going to the turn, but after a half-mile began 
dropping back, never to rally again. Gold Foam 
collapsed suddenly as the last turn was reached, 
and the gigantic Whopper took the lead, Toro 
Nancy matching every stride. Now from behind 
came two challenges. Mrs. John D. Hertz’s Count 
Arthur, never far behind, had found racing room 
on the inside, and Wayne Wright began urging 
him forward. On the outside Sammy Renick had 
gained clear passage with Good Gamble, and the 
Chance Play filly was closing stoutly. Toro 
Nancy, finally victor in her mile-long duel with 
Whopper, took the lead at the eighth-pole, only 
to find a new antagonist on either side. She fell 
away, leaving Good Gamble and Count Arthur 
to fight the issue out. The filly, a head in front 
at the eighth-pole, gained inch by inch, led by a 
neck at the finish. Count Arthur was two and 
a half lengths ahead of Toro Nancy, with Whop- 
per another length and a half behind the Church 
filly. Good Harvest, the only member of the field 
to suffer serious crowding, was fifth, with Man- 
tagna (114), Black Helen, Bloodroot, Gold Foam, 
*Alberta, and Vicaress (109), following in order. 


Time, :233%5, :4736, 1:18, 1:381%4, 1:45%, track 
fast. Stakes division, $8,400, $2,000, $1,000, $500. 


Hastings by Spendthrift 
Fair Play *Fairy Gold by Bend Or 
CHANCE PLAY (Chestnut, 1923) 
‘ {Ethelbert by *Eothen [Sand 
Quelle Chance | *Qu’Elle est Belle II by *Rock 
GOOD GAMBLE (Chestnut filly, 1932) 
‘ {Marco by Barcaldine 
Omar Khayyam) Lisma by Persimmon 
TRIANGLE (Brown, 1921) 
{ Burgomaster by Hamburg 
Delft ) Blue Girl by Sir Dixon 
No. 4 family. M. L. Schwartz, breeder; A. G. Van- 
derbilt, owner; J. H. Stotler, trainer. 


Good Gamble, of indifferent ability at two, has 
won five stakes events this year, the others being 
the Acorn and Test Stakes, the Saranac and 
Aqueduct Handicaps. She has now started 27 
times, won nine races, finished second six times, 
third twice, and has earned $37,210. She was the 
third filly to win the Potomac Handicap (run 
since 1919), Tambour and Rose of Sharon being 
the others. She is the second winner under 
Alfred Vanderbilt’s colors, as Discovery won the 
race last year. Her sire, Chance Play, won the 
Potomac in 1926, and besides Discovery, two 
other members of the Fair Play line, Man 0’ 
War in 1920 and Dunlin in 1923, have been win- 
ners of the event. Particulars of Good Gamble’s 
pedigree appeared in THE BLOOD-HORSE of June 1, 
page 677. 


DOPE 


WASHINGTON RULINGS 

T a formal hearing by the Washington Horse 

Racing Commission in connection with 
stimulation cases, the Commission on September 
15 issued indefinite suspension against Roy 
Selden, W. K. Wolf, B. Scott, and Matthew Wil- 
liams. Horses in charge of any of the four were 
ruled from the Turf until satisfactory evidence 
of a bona fide sale of the horses is presented 
before the commission. 


ROBERT RAMSEY SUSPENDED 

After a test of saliva taken from Just Cost 
showed evidence of stimulation, stewards at 
Whittier Park announced the suspension of 
Trainer Robert Ramsey and the horses Just Cost, 
Hot Whittier, Leader Boy, and Westy’s Tim. The 
case was referred to the Prairie Thoroughbred 
Breeders’ and Racing Association. 


THREE MORE IN WASHINGTON 

A recently issued bulletin of the National 
Association of State Racing Commissioners, 
records indefinite suspensions of three trainers 
for stimulation of horses during the closing days 
of the Washington season. Trainer W. K. Wolf, 
at Longacres, and Trainers B. Scott and M. 
Williams, at Spokane, were the offenders. 


STIMULATION AT THORNCLIFFE PARK 

Trainer D. S. Renaud has been notified to ap- 
pear before the commission of the Independent 
Canadian Racing Association at its next meeting, 
as the result of a positive report on a saliva 
test taken from Carhan Queen, winner of a race 
at Thorncliffe Park September 12. 


MR. AND MRs. C. V. WHITNEY were expected to 
arrive at the Lexington airport in their own 
plane Wednesday afternoon of this week, to spend 
several days looking over the stock at the Whit- 
ney farm. 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


RECORD OF THOROUGHBREDS CLAIMED AT ALL TRACKS 


From January 1, 1935, to Monday, September 23, inclusive, there have been 1,767 claims of 
horses on recognized tracks in North America, for a totai outlay of $2,500,400. From January 1, 
1934, to September 24, 1934, there were 1,637 claims for a total of $2,265,600. 


DATE TRACK HORSE \PRICE]| BY | FROM FIN. 
Aug. 20 Narragansett Park , Catino $1,000 ; Mrs. E. Haughton Bonaire Stable 8 
Aug. 28 Narragansett Park | Zevar | 1,600} R. Curran Mrs. F. Walker 13 
Aug. 28 Narragansett Park | Top High | 1,250} Miss A. Doris H. Neusteter | 4 
Sept. 9 Narragansett Park | Fairy Street 1,600 | Mrs. S. Orr A. J. Abel — | 2 
Sept. 12 Narragansett Park | Guiding Light | 1,000} H. Howard L. D. Council 13 
Sept. 13) Narragansett Park | Lotta Airs 1,600 | Mrs. J. R. Gregory J. McNamara | 2 
Sept. 14) Narragansett Park | Polly B. 1,250|G. K. Barber Mrs. F. Walker | 1 
Sept. 14) Narragansett Park | Glendye 1,250 | Liberty Lane Stable R. Stone | 2 
Sept. 16) Hawthorne Sea Eagle 1,500 | R. O. Higdon Mrs. G. R. Allen | 3 
Sept. 17) Detroit Right Rank | 2000] Mrs. H. Torriente Marchant & Guyberger | 2 
Sept. 17) Jamaica San Marino 2,500 |S. Kerrigan B. B. Stable 3 
Sept. 18 Rockingham Park Sauawker 1.250 | L. A. Brusie Greentree Stable | 2 
Sept. 18 Rockingham Park | Fancy Flight 1,500 | J. L. Roberts Mrs. H. T. Smith 3 
Sept. 18) Detroit Starogan | 1,300) A. J. Gregory H. C. Rumage | 2 
Sept. 18’ Hawthorne Skippy McGee | 1,500} Mrs. W. E. Schmidt Dixiana (10 
Sept. 18| Coney Island Celiba 1.200 | K. Ramsey H. H. Battle | 1 
Sept. 19 Jamaica Machilla 1,500 | B. B. Stable A. T. Connolly Z 
Sept. Jamaica Thundertone 1,300 | J. M. Logan G. E. McNeill | 6 
Sept. Jamaica Raycart | 1,500] J. W. Cohen B. B. Stable | 3 
Sept. 19) Detroit Panicle | 2600|H. C. Rumage Miss B. Reed | 7 
Sept. 19) Detroit Seedling 1.000 | L. H. Miner A. Pupino 5 
Sept. 19 Detroit Roval Charm | 1,000} J. Grossman E. E. Watts | 6 
Sept. 19 Havre de Grace Trumps | 1,500 |G. H. Pearce J. E. Hughes 5 
Sept. 19| Rockingham Park | Postscript | 3,000] B. J. Hill Jersey Stable | 2 
Sept. 19 Rockingham Park | Bright Don 1,000 | Mrs. H. T. Smith Miss A. Doris | 3 
Sept. 19 Hawthorne Shadv Gate 1,000 | F. Abbate W. C. Goodloe 7 
Sept. 20) Jamaica Fra Diavolo 3.000 | J. B. Theall Wheatley Stable | 1 
Sept. 20) Jamaica Integrity | 1,300] J. Collins B. B. Stable | 1 
Sept. 20 Coney Island Pharenough ! 1,000} G. M. Morris Mrs. M. B. McAuliffe | 5 
Sept. 20, Hawthorne Irish Wake |! 1,250!C. A. Peck Mrs. J. M. Irwin 13 
Sept. 20 Hawthorne High Bottom | 1,250|L. Beyda J. B. Gilmore 2 
Sept. 20) Hawthorne Ogvgia 1,000 | Mrs. W. T. Westrope Cc. M. Burke 1 
Sept. Hawthorne Julia Grant | 1,250)C. A. Peck C. H. Snider 
Sept. 20) Detroit High Trust 1,000 | LL. Humphreys Miss A. Springer | 2 
Sept. 20 Rockingham Park Long Bit 2.000 | Mrs. W. R. Fleming Seguin & Lebonte |5 
Sept. 21; Hawthorne Scotch Pepper | 1,000; L. M. Reuter Mrs. I. Penn {1 
Sept. 21) Hawthorne Broadstep 1,000 | T. C. Worden A. Castin | 2 
Sept. 21, Rockingham Park Festoon 2.000 | B. J. Hill Mrs. J. J. Dolan 16 
Sept. 21) Rockingham Park | Bounding Count | 1.500|H. Howard C. Murray |9 
Sept. 21; Rockingham Park | Idle Along | 1,500 |H. Howard W. Adams | 2 
Sept. 21 Rockingham Park Col. Greene | 1,500} W. Adams A. Tipton ie 5 
Sept. 21|) Rockingham Park | One Chance | 2500} Mrs. W. R. Flemming J. U. Gratton 1 
Sept. 21: Woodbine Park Shepherd Boy | 1.500! G. Clysdale H. C. Hatch | 4 
Sept. 21) Woodbine Park Speycrest 1,000 | J. Badame W. H. Wright | 4 
Sept. 21 Havre de Grace Merely | 1,250] Ascot Stable W. Zakoor 1 
Sept. 21| Havre de Grace Respect | 1,250) W. E. Johnson A. C. Compton 12 
Sept. 23! Woodbine Park Army Game 1,200 | J. B. Miller A. Seguin 15 
Sept. 23) Woodbine Park Toe Dance 1,000 | A. J. Halliwell Cc. J. Patchett | 1 
Sept. 23: Beulah Park Donna James 600] R. E. Spicer’ W. H. Fritz 3 
Sept. 23) Beulah Park Cliftons Marie 500 | Mrs. A. E. Gardner Cc. L. Bremmer 1 
Sept. 23) Hawthorne Building Trades 1,500} Mrs. R. R. Allen J. J. Coughiin | 6 
Sept. 23) Hawthorne Upholder 1,500 | H. C. Connell Dixiana 13 
Sept. 23) Rockingham Park | Chimney Top 1,000 | D. Hardy Mrs. M. Colford 3 
Sept. 23) Havre de Grace Vanda Cerulea 1,250} A. J. Abel J. Fisher, Jr. 16 
Sept. 23) Jamaica Tidewater 2,000 | Mrs. C. Brandon Stable 6 
Sept. 23) Detroit Para Four 1,2501C. S. Nea | E. O'Neil 4 


WOODBINE PARK 
HREE stakes events appeared on the pro- 
gram for the first of Woodbine Park’s seven 
days of racing, the track opening on September 


21. 


CANADA 


Ideal racing conditions brought out one of 


the largest crowds of the Canadian fall season, 
and a good afternoon of sport was enjoyed. Most 
noticeable feature of the day was the failure of 
the E. F. Seagram horses to dominate the pro- 
gram, this organization having made practically 
a clean sweep of Woodbine Park flat stakes last 
spring. 


REDSHANK’S VICTORY 


The first of the three stakes of the day was 
the Woodbine Autumn Steeplechase Handicap 
($1,200 added, 3-year-olds and up, two miles), 
which Miss K. Christie had won in 1934 with 
Rock Lad. This season she sent out another 
grandson of Fair Play, the 6-year-old Redshank, 
which took up 164 pounds and won by a neck 
from H. R. Bain’s Galyarrow (145). W. T. 
Northgrave’s Celeritas (145) was third, six 


| 


iaennn behind Galyarrow, three lengths in front 
of Lowfields Farm Stable’s John Robin (3-y-o, 


145). 
Time, 3:14, 
$250, $100, $50. 


Leadgold (138) was the only other starter. 
track fast. 


Stakes division, $885, 


Fair Play 


{Hastings by Spendthrift 
\*Fairy Gold by Bend Or 


DUNLIN (Chestnut, 1920) 
*Rock Sand by Sainfoin 
Dona Roca | Donna de Oro by *Rayon a’Or 
REDSHANK (Bay 1929) 
{Upas by Dollar 
Elf | Analogy by Adventurer 
*BONNE CAUSE (Bay, 1915) 
{Gardefeu by Cambyse | 
Bonfire | Boyne Water by Galopin 
‘No. 5 family. Samuel Ross, breeder; Miss K. 
Christie, owner; A. L. Smith, trainer. 


CROFTER REPEATS 


Senator Donat Raymond’s Crofter (118), which 
won the Autumn Handicap ($1,500 added, 3-year- 
olds and up, 1% miles) in 1934, repeated his 
victory by winning it again September 21, having 
a head the best of a bitter stretch fight with 
W. Channa’s Trickys Son (106). E. F. Seagram’s 
Biography (117), which had made the pace for 
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more than a mile, was third, a length and a half 
behind Trickys Son, three lengths in front of C. 
L. Jacques’ Happy Jester (106). The only other 
starter was H. C. Hatch’s *Bernita II (103), 
which stopped after showing speed for five fur- 
longs. Jockey E. Barnes rode the winner. Time, 
72335, :48, 1:1824, 1:3926, 1:5224, track fast. 
Stakes division, $1,050, $300, $150, $50. 


{Ben Brush by Bramble 
Broomstick )*Elf by Galliard 
CUDGEL (Bay, 1914) 
{*Ben Strome by Bend Or 
Eugenia Burch } «The Humber by Bread Knif 
e 

CROFTER (Chestnut horse, 1930) . 
oi Herode by Le Samaritain 


Herodote |Simonette II by S 
cotland 
*STEP ON (Grey, 1923) sf 4 
Leap On {Hurry On by Marcovil 


\Arda by St. Frusquin 
No. 11 family. Donat Raymond, breede ; 
F. H. Schelke, trainer.” 


CORONATION STAKES TO SWEEPOUCH 


Seven Canadian-bred 2-year-olds contested the 
Coronation Stakes ($1,200 added, 2-year-olds, 
foaled in Canada, six furlongs) at Woodbine Park 
September 21. G. M. Hendrie’s Glanford (120) 
and Parkwood Stable’s Silviris (111) alternated 
in making pace for practically the entire route, 
but it was H. C. Hatch’s Sweepouch (117) which 
got down to take the decision, winning by a neck 
from Silviris, with Glanford a length farther 
back. Fourth, a head behind Glanford, was his 
stablemate, Stormblown (107). The others, in 
order, were Penabud (119), Odd Catch (111) and 
Primbud (111). Time, :2335, :4825, 1:1434, track 
fast. Stakes division, $880, $200, $100, $50. S. 
Young rode the winner. 


{Ben Brush by Bramble 


Sweep | Pink Domino by Domi 
In 
SWEEPSTER (Bay, 1924) 
Oktibbena {*Rock Sand by Sainfoin 


| Octoroon by Hastings 
SWEEPOUCH (Chestnut gelding, 1933) . 

é oyal Rose oya 

MABOUCHE (Chestnut, 1928) pe 
{Broomstick by Ben Brush 
Tabouche | Tanya by *Meddler 

No. 11 family. H. C. Hatch, breeder and owner: 
. H. Bringloe, trainer. 


DONSTICK’S STAKES 

The Stanley Produce Stakes ($3,000 added, 3- 
year-olds, foaled in Canada, 11, miles), closed 
with 72 entries in August, 1933, of which eight 
horses reached the post on September 23, at 
Woodbine Park. The winner, after a close pur- 
suit of the pace, was H. C. Hatch’s Donstick 


—_ {Prestige by Le Pompon 
Sardanapale |Gemma by Florizel 
*DIS DONC (Bay, 1918) 
Lady {Hamburg by Hanover 
Hamburg II |*Lady Frivoles by St. Simon 
DONSTICK (Bay 1932) 
3 Ben Brush by Bramble 
Broomstick \*Rlf by Galliard 
STICKLING (Bay, 1916) 
{Hamburg by Hanover 
| Bonnie Star by *Star Shoot 
No. 4 family. H. C. Hatch, breeder and owner; 
W. H. Bringloe, trainer. 


Starling 


(111), ridden by Jockey S. Young. Second, a 
head behind the winner, was Parkwood Stable’s 
Epicurus (114), which had taken the lead after 
the half-mile pole was reached, but had been 
unable to withstand the winner’s drive. E. F. 
Seagram’s Gay Sympathy (123) was third, eight 
lengths farther back, a half-length in front of 
Whittier Park Stock Farm Stable’s Bowery Su 
(111). The others were Hittie (111), Nellie 


Quince (123), Camp Craig (114), and Pekisko 


(111). Time, :24, :49%, 1:143%, 1:40%, 2:07, 
track fast. Stakes division, $2,910, $600, $300, 
$100. 


JOCKEYS 


COMPTON was ruled from all tracks under 

e the jurisdiction of the Michigan State Rac- 
ing Commission September 18, for participation 
in a touting venture. . . Bernard Fels, injured 
when Caerleon fell at Rockingham Park Sep- 
tember 20, was reported in a serious condition 
next day, following a blood transfusion. . . Eddie 
BDeCamillis was set down on September 20 for 
the rest of the Havre de Grace meeting (seven 
days) and his case referred to the Maryland 
Racing Commission. . . Willie Saunders, Omaha’s 
rider, has signed to ride for Hal Price Headley. 
. . K. MeCray was suspended five days for foul 
riding at Beulah Park September 18, and on the 
same day E. Pulliam got five days for dis- 
cbedience at post. . . Eddie Litzenberger was 
suspended five days for careless riding at Ja- 
maica September 18. . . For striking his mount 
after he had unsaddled, J. Pollard was fined $10 
at Detroit September 17. . . The indefinite sus- 
pension of Owen Webster and Teddy Wilson, im- 


posed May 28 at Agua Caliente, was ended Sep- 


tember 19 by Judge George Schilling. . . Carl 
Hanford suffered a dislocated shoulder in a fall 
at Rockingham Park last week. His brother, 
Buddy, was killed in 1933 in a spill at Pimlico. 
A second brother, Ira, continues to ride sensa- 
tionally at the Rockingham track. . . Charles 
Parvin was suspended three days for disobedience 
at post at Detroit September 19. . . H. Albrecht, 
for foul riding on the subsequently disqualified 
Marfree at Detroit September 19, was suspended 
three days. John Leyland, injured in a 
spill at Hawthorne several weeks ago, was 
galloping horses September 19, and has now 
resumed riding. F. Grill, hurt in the same acci- 
dent, will be out. of the saddle for several more 
weeks. . . Frank Mauro and George Seabo were 
instructed not to accept further mounts at Rock- 
ingham Park, pending investigation of unsatis- 
factory rides September 17. . . G. Burns, thrown 
at Detroit September 21, suffered a broken wrist. 

. W. Farrell, for foul riding at Coney Island 
September 20, was suspended five days. . . Frank 
Ritz lost his apprentice allowance September 25. 
. . J. Bollero was suspended five days for foul 
riding at Hawthorne September 23. . . Triples 
of the week: Maurice Peters at Havre de Grace 
and D. Brammer at Hawthorne September 17; 
Sammy Renick at Jamaica and B. Myres at 
Beulah Park September 18; J. Deering at Rock- 
ingham Park September 20. . . Charley Corbett 
at Hawthorne September 21; A. Fernandez at 
Coney Island September 21; J. King at Haw- 
thorne September 23. . . J. Sylvester rode four 
winners at Beulah Park September 21, and D. 
Brammer got the same number at Hawthorne 
September 20. 


AT Northolt Park (pony racing), England, 
July 27, there was only one ticket sold on the 
winning daily double combination, and the holder 
of that ticket failed to show up for collection. 
The officials waited about a month, finally ad- 
vertised that “backers of the winning horse on 
the first leg of the Daily Double are entitled to 
receive payment in accordance with Rule 37 of 
the regulations governing the operation of the 
totalisator at Northolt Park Racecourse.” 
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STUD NEWS 


*KANTAR IN NEW HOME 

HE French stallion *Kantar, recently pur- 

chased by William Labrot to take the place 
of the dead *Sir Greysteel at the S. W. Labrot 
estate’s Holly Beach Farm, Annapolis, Md., ar- 
rived in New York Monday of last week on the 
American Banker, was immediately vanned to 
his new home, where he will make the season of 
1936 at an announced fee of $1,000 a season, live 
foal guaranteed. Stud Manager Humphrey S. 
Finney took a good look at him, forwarded the 
following description to THE BLOOD-HORSE: 

“He is really a fine horse. About as long as 
high, he is a closely coupled sort covering a lot 
of ground. He has excellent carriage and moves 
splendidly at all the three gaits. His head is fine 
but masculine, with small ears and a good, big, 
clear eye. Neck fairly long and well set on, run- 
ning into an excellent shoulder of correct slope. 
Back short, with well sprung ribs and little slack 
behind the last one. Quarters broad and power- 
ful, running into a good second thigh and a 
straight hock, clean and well formed. All four 
legs well placed, with plenty of good flat bone, 
and the tendons well defined and clean. Pasterns 
of good angle and length, and four grand big blue 
feet. Color is a solid dark brown. That ‘look of 
eagles’ is there, and quality and class are notable 
throughout his make-up. Curiously, the impres- 
sion given first is that of the fast sprinter, yet 
this was certainly a stayer of parts. He shades 
16 hands, but gives the impression of greater 
size, due to his head and neck carriage. His 
disposition is good. I trust you will have gath- 
ered by now that I am 100 per cent sold on him.” 


KOONTZ PURCHASES PAIRBYPAIR 


Shortly before leaving New York Monday of 
this week for Chicago, where he was to see the 
special race between Myrtlewood and Clang, F 
B. Koontz, master of Paulfred Farms at Tulsa, 
Okla., dictated a letter informing THE BLOop- 
HORSE that he had purchased from B. B. John- 
son, Myrtlewood’s half-brother, Pairbypair, him- 
self a good stakes winner, and would use him 
in the stud at Paulfred Farms. He describes 
Pairbypair as ‘a perfect individual, standing 
approximately 16.114, chestnut, masculine head, 
the most perfect set of back legs that I have 
ever seen, and straight as a die.” 

Pairbypair, bred by Brownell Combs at Belair 
Farm, Lexington, is by Noah (by Peter Pan) 
out of *Frizeur, by *Sweeper, second dam 
Frizette, by Hamburg, third dam *Ondulee, by 
St. Simon. Sold as a yearling for $5,100, he 
raced first under the colors of Mrs. John D. 
Hertz, of Chicago, winning the Hyde Park Stakes 
at two, the North Shore Handicap at three, be- 
sides numerous other races. Besides Pairbypair 
and Myrtlewood, his dam is also dam of the 
stakes winners Crowning Glory and Black Curl, 
the latter also a producer. The family of *On- 
dulee, a granddaughter of Shotover, has produced 
many stakes winners, especially in this country 
and France. 

At Paulfred Farms Pairbypair will share his 
new duties with the stallions Witchmount and 
Sweeping Light. Witchmount is by Broomstick 
out of Princess Pandora, by Peter Pan, second 
dam Queen of Hearts, by Hamburg. Sweeping 
Light is by Manna out of Sweeping Glance, by 
Sweep, second dam *Reginella, by Melton. 


OKAPI TO ENTER STUD 

Okapi, 5-year-old son of Eternal—Oktibbena, 
by *Rock Sand, which has carried the colors of 
Mrs. Isabel Dodge Sloane in four seasons, in- 
cluding the present one, will stand at the Fayatte 
Farm of Howard Oots, a few miles from Lex- 
ington, on the Georgetown Pike, next season, 
Mr. Oots announced last week. Okapi, in 71 at- 
tempts, won 13 races, was second in 10, third in 
13, and earned a total of $36,100. As a 2-year- 
old, he won the Nursery Stakes No. 1, the Bou- 
quet and Canarsie Stakes, and was second in 
the Nursery Handicap, third in Troy Stakes. 
At three he won the Toboggan Handicap, was 
second in the Paumonok, Metropolitan, Queens 
County, Arlington Inaugural Handicaps, and 
third in the Saranac Handicap. In his 4-year- 
old season, he won the Toboggan again, was 
second in the Invitation Purse, third in the Carter 
Handicap. This year he was second in the Ex- 
celsior Handicap. He is a half-brother to Sweet 
Verbena (Coaching Club American Oaks) and to 
Sweepster (Shevlin Stakes, Remsen, Fleetwing, 
Rainbow Handicaps, and successful sire). His 
sire was a winner of $56,137, and the sire of such 
as Ariel, Nocturnal, Rose Eternal, No Regrets, 
Mexico, Infinity, and other stakes winners. 


PADDOCK SALE AT WOODBINE PARK 

Nine horses, including two yearlings, were 
disposed of in a paddock sale at Woodbine Park 
September 23, for a total of $4,335, an average 
of $482. The two yearlings brought $750, aver- 
age $375. All were owned by W. H. Wright, of 
Barrie, Ontario. The summary: 


Speygold, b g, 4, by *Spey i Era 


Fisher $ 200 
ch g, 4, by 
Bound, by Westward Ho-----------~-- J. Starr 400 
Worthing, b g, 3, by Worthmore—*Samoa, by 
Sam Worthy, b g, 4, by Worthmore—*Samoa, by 
H. R. Bain 1,700 
Good Picking, b f, 2, by *Spey Pearl—Herod’s 
Choice, by *Red King siveieinatiianioiaen W. F. Raines 190 
Field Mouse, br f, 2, by *Spey Pearl—Flanders 
by *Faragon G. Wilson 260 
Watchful Era, b f, 2, by Royal Watch—Gold Era, 


Royal Yacht, 1, breeding not available 
W. G. Campbell 325 

Gold Guard, 1, breeding not available 
E. F. Seagram 425 


IRISH TRIPLE CROWN 


The Irish St. Leger, run at the Curragh Sep- 
tember 18, was another chapter in the unprece- 
dented series of victories marked up for the sta- 
ble trained by John T. Rogers. Two of his 
charges, Museum and African Lily, finished first 
and second, with Coup de Roi third. Steve Dono- 
ghue rode the winner, which carried the colors 
of Sir Victor Sassoon and was made a 1-to-2 
favorite. 

The St. Leger completed the Irish version of 
the Triple Crown for Museum. The colt had al- 
ready won the Irish Two Thousand Guineas and 
Derby, as well as the Ebor Handicap in England. 
He is a bay colt by Phalaris or Legatee out of 
Imagery, by Gainsborough, second dam Sun Wor- 
ship, by Sundridge, third dam Doctrine, by Ayr- 
shire. Legatee is by Gay Crusader out of Love- 
Oil, by Amadis. Love-Oil’s third dam, Phosphine, 
was by the great American-bred racer Foxhall 
out of the famous mare Illuminata. 


R. L. WoOoDARD’S Brown Toney was destroyed 
at Coney Island September 20. 
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AGE AND PREPOTENCE (Reviewing a Review) -— - 


OME three years ago I contributed to THE 

BLOOD-HORSE a series of three articles in which 
for the first time there were assembled and classi- 
fied the more salient facts concerning the horses 
that had won $100,000 or more on the American 
Turf, these including also one colt (Iroquois) 
bred in this country but whose winnings were 
made in England. The first was_ sub-titled: 
“Sires and Male Lines.” The second: ‘Dams and 
Female Lines.” The final one: ‘“Biometrically 
Considered.” Each was accompanied by a set of 
more or less elaborate statistical tables. They 
were devoted to the ‘‘breeding angle” exclusively 
and in them an attempt was made to bring out 
certain facts—-what might be termed “leading 
facts’’—-which the survey developed. They were 
intended to be non-theoretical and merely to 
present realities. 

In the August, 1935, number of the Turf and 
Sport Diyest, of Baltimore, I also presented an 
article entitled “Young vs. Old Progenitors” in 
which I returned to one phase of the subject that 
I had handled in 1932: to wit, the fact, revealed 
by the statistics, that we were living in an age 
of -young sires, which had virtually taken over 
the situation, and were, to all intents and pur- 
poses, “running the show.’’ This was also char- 
acterized as a development with a cause—the 
said cause being assigned to the preponderant 
demand for “quick speed” and the immense im- 
portance which 2-year-olds had assumed in the 
American racing scheme. 

These contributions to the “literature of the 
subject” were written and printed quite without 
parti-pris and solely to bring out the conditions 
that prevail. Especially in the latter instance, 
the article in the Digest, I again and again cau- 
tioned the reader that it must always be borne 
in mind that generalities were only that; re- 
marking upon the potent influence that “great 
exceptions” often exert, confounding all rules and 


precepts; and, especially, how necessary it was 
to remember that the “law of averages’ was in 
the nature of a “blanket indictment.’ Among 
other things I made this comment: 

“In the cases of exceptional horses, average 


rules fall by the wayside; if we do not allow for 
that fact, we are bound to overlook some very 
sizeable bets.” 


And, proceeding, I went on to call attention 
to such old sires as *Diomed, *Leamington, etc., 
which, when far beyond the meridian of equine 
life, had contributed immensely to the “improve- 
ment of the breed of horses.” 


Still, the main tact which the study of the 
statistics had developed was reiterated. Namely: 

That the modern demand for “quick speed,” 
sensational 2-year-olds, etc., ete., had brought 
the young sire into control because he was pro- 
viding such performers with superior prolificacy; 
and that when one did appear by a really old 
sire, he or she was in the way of being a 
lusus naturae, in other words, a freak of breed- 
ing, or sort of white blackbird! 

I now observe that my lucubrations have won 
me a distinguished—if also somewhat qualified 
honor. They have drawn from the Associate 
Editor of THE BLOOD-HORSE a two-and-a-half-page 
review, appearing in the issue of September 14 
last, in which I am “put on the spot” in a very 
decisive manner, my conclusions subjected to a 
destructive critical attack, and, at the end of it, 


By Salvator 


pronounced superficial, not to say ludicrously 
so, and of no value whatever. While those terms 
are not directly employed, the meaning implicit 
is clear. 

This I have very much enjoyed. Mr. Estes is 
unfailingly interesting in everything he writes. 
He has also given the “breeding problem” more, 
and more earnest, study than any other of what 
I may call the “young guard” of our American 
Turf writers. In the present instance he has 
provided very entertaining reading, as well as 
evidence of a sincere study of the subject. And 
as such things are none too common nowadays, 
they are always welcome. 

There is, however, a challenging accent to his 
somewhat scornful disquisition which, in a sense, 
makes it obligatory that I present a rejoinder. 
Ordinarily I should not feel this necessary—es- 
pecially as in whatever I may happen to write I 
do not expect agreement by all and sundry, or, 
in fact, anybody in particular (if we all did agree 
this would be a very prosaic world and, in 
especial, there would be no horse racing). More- 
over, after long service as a Turf scribe, I have 
accumulated a horror of lengthy discussions, pro 
and con, of moot points, by men of opposing 
views, which as a rule add nothing to the 
general stock of knowledge and can easily be- 
come what has been described as an infernal 
bore. But in this case I shall ask the indulgence 
of the readers of THE BLOOD-HORSE—and, if pos- 
sible, their attention--while I return, at no 
great length, to the general subject of “Age and 
Prepotence” in the Thoroughbred sire, in an 
effort to make more clear its present status, as 
recorded facts illustrate them. 

I shall not recapitulate Mr. Estes’ criticism 
in detail. It can readily be referred to in the 
very recent issue of this magazine by all inter- 
ested readers. So I shall go to the heart of the 
matter as speedily as possible. 

The crux of Mr. Estes’ argument is: That the 
figures I presented, which show the average age 
of the sires of the 97 winners of $100,000 or over, 
bred or raced in America, to be but 10 2-3 years, 
is merely the inevitable result, because the aver- 
age age of all sires now in use in all American 
studs is practically the same. 

He has taken the official returns upon the 
crop of 1932, tabulated its totals of 5,141 foals 
by 951 sires, and found that the average age of 
these sires is precisely 10.55 years. He con- 
cludes, therefore: 

. that definite condition is nothing more than 
the mathematical expectation deducible from the aver- 
age of the breed.’ 

Meaning, of course, the entire Thoroughbred 
breed of today, and not merely its most success- 
ful members. 

Now, if this were “all there is to it,” there 
would indeed be nothing more to be said—es- 
pecially by myself. Mr. Estes leaves me exposed 
to a pitiless world, with the barbs he has care- 
fully discharged quivering in my anatomy. He 
has reduced my findings to an apparent reductio 
ad absurdum, and posed me in the spotlight as 
ithe exploiter of a superficial and egregious con- 
clusion, based upon hasty and unintelligent in- 
vestigation. 

Having done so, however, he stops at the point 
where, if his verdict is to carry conviction, he 
should have gone on. Saying: “I have no desire 
to extend the discussion into all the phases pos- 
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sible as they would be virtually unlimited.” Etc., 
etc. 

Now, as a matter of exact fact, the figures 
of Mr. Estes, instead of covering me with con- 
fusion, as might at first be supposed, have ren- 
dered me great aid and comfort. They have, in 
truth, assumed the very pleasant aspect of a 
finding by a hostile jurist which sustains my 
case in the most decisive way. 

Let me repeat: Mr. Estes has found that the 
average age of the sires of all registered Thor- 
oughbreds at the present time, is precisely 10.55 
years—and I previously had found that the aver- 
age age of the sires of the 97 American winners 
of $100,000 or more was precisely 10 2-3 years. 

The two sets of figures are in effect identical, 
as noted. But there is this great difference be- 
tween their presentation. In bringing forward 
my own, I attempted to interpret them and, as 
the underlying reason for them, gave the opinion 
that this surprisingly youthful average age of 
our sires was due to the overwhelming modern 
demand for “quick speed” and precocious 2-year- 
o!ds; which, the figures showed, came most con- 


TEXAS 


Million Dollars in 


Stakes and Purses 


181 Days Racing, 1935-36 


FAIR PARK, DALLAS 


25 Days, September 28 to 
October 26 


SIRES OF 
AMERICAN THOROUGHBREDS 


Contains Pedigrees of 6,143 Stallions 
Price $1 the Copy 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 
P. O. Drawer 1520 Lexington, Ky. 


to buy at bargain price fashionably bred, 
Wanted unblemished 2-year-old filly which may 
have been so injured as to prevent racing. Address 
GEORGE KNOLES, Mason City, Ills. 


sistently from our younger and not our older 
stallions. 

Mr. Estes, however, in bringing forward his 
figures of an average age of 10.55 for all sires 
of today—-the whole breed—did not attempt to 
in any way explain them. He stopped just as 
he got to the heart of the whole matter. To wit: 


Where the Reason Lies 

Why is the average age of all Thoroughbred 
sires now in service (we may assume 1932 as rep- 
resentative of the present time, as Mr. Estes 
does) but 10.55 years. Why ?—Why ?--WHY ? 

Not until we find this out have we examined 
more than the surface of the problem. 

From my point of view—which I offer simply 
as my own and of only a personal value, what- 
ever that may be—the reason is not too occult 
to defy discovery. It may be stated something 
like this: 

In the year 1932—in effect the present time, 
generally taken—the breeders of America bred, 
and registered with The Jockey Club, some 5,141 
different foals, by some 951 different sires. The 
number of different breeders that bred these foals 
Mr. Estes does not state—it not being ascertain- 
able except by very long and laborious investiga- 
tion. But we may make a pretty fair rough 
guess that will serve for an approximation. In 
the last published volume of The American Stud 
Book (Vol. XV) there are recorded on the first 
10 pages a total of 96 mares whose owners are 
named, and of those 96 mares there are 89 dif- 
ferent owners, either individuals or firms. This 
shows how widely distributed is the ownership 
of our Thoroughbred matrons. If the same ratio 
held good as regards the total foals of 1932, the 
over 5,000 of them must have been bred by well 
over 4,000 different breeders, even allowing for 
the fact that the ratio would grow smaller as we 
progress through the Stud Book. 

But let us be liberal in our discount. Let us 
assume that the 5,141 foals of 1932 were bred 
by but 3,000 different breeders, though the indi- 
cations peint to a much larger number in strict 
fact. 

Now, this very interesting—and, I think, sig- 
nificant—thought obtrudes: 

If over 3,000 different breeders, scattered all 
over the U. S. A. and Canada, in breeding 5,141 
different foals in a single season, used 951 differ- 
ent stallions, and the average age of these 951 
sires was but 10.55 years, there must have been a 
very powerful and compelling cause for such a 
“mass movement” in one direction—i. e., toward 
the young sires. 

What was it? 

There can be but one convincing answer: 

It must, necessarily, have been because of the 
belief of these breeders that in so far as “Age 
and Prepotence” are concerned, the young stal- 
lion is preferable. And again, behind this there 
must have been still another reason; that he is 
preferable because he is the most successful in 
begetting the type of horse now in demand. 

Can there be any doubt whatever that 99 out of 
every 100 present-day breeders are trying to 
“give the public what it wants’ in the way of 
Thoroughbreds? Or that, in striving to do so, 
they patronize, on the average, the type of sire 
that they feel most confident will get what they 
are after? Will anybody intimate with the gov- 
erning conditions dispute this? I hardly think 
so. Hence it may be stated as, to all intents and 
purposes, a breeding axiom: 

Sires averaging but 10.55 years in age now 
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rule in our breeding affairs because they beget, 
on the average, the type of horse now most suc- 
cessful. 


This is all the more remarkable because this 
mass movement in breeding is not one that has 
been maneuvered, concerted, arranged, managed, 
or otherwise artificially brought about. It is due 
wholly to the general, average belief, on the part 
of over 3,000 different breeders in all parts of 
America, working independently of each other 
and with no intention of “pooling the issue.” It 
is, in other words, a wholly natural condition, 
produced by the pressure of every-day affairs 
thereto related. 


It must never be forgotten that, according to 
the findings of a recent biometric investigator, 
the average age of a stallion should normaily 
reach 18 years. While according to popular be- 
lief among horsemen, one is not really “living on 
borrowed time’ until he passes 20. But in any 
event, equine biology affirms that normally a stal- 
lion should reach the age of 18, retaining normal 
prepotency; that is, in general terms. 

But we also know that, as a rule, a Thorough- 
bred stallion, kept for breeding purposes, owing 
to his superiority of physical endowment, exceeds 
the average span of life of the sex and species. 
To cite something of bearing upon this fact, con- 
sult the valuable section of the American Racing 
Manual for 1935 entitled: “America’s Leading 
Sires,” pp 847-853, which tabulates them from 
the year 1860 to date, or “from Lexington to *Sir 
Gallahad III. The total number of different stal- 
lions on the roster is 36. Of these 31 are dead 
and the other five still living. Of the 31 that are 
dead, the lives varied in length from seven (Com- 
mando) to 31 (McGee) years. Commando was 
the only one that lived less than 13 years, while 
the average age of the 31 was no lesS than 2314 
years. The other five now living range in age 
from 14 to 22 years, with an average of 17% 
years. 

Such facts as these—and many similar ones 
that might be cited—indicate that the average 
Thoroughbred sire, receiving the care customary 
and not meeting some accident or the like, is a 
very long-lived animal. As I noted in my Digest 
article, *Leamington got an Epsom Derby winner 
(Iroquois) at the age of 24; while *Diomed, 
which did not reach America until he was 21 
and lived to be 31 (at which age he was still po- 
tent), founded a family dominant for about 75 
years on the courses of “the States.” _ 

Time has brought many changes, on the Turf 
and at the stud, as everywhere else. The types 
of horses that were in demand in the days of 
*Diomed and *Leamington are now Othellos with 
their occupation gone. The “quick speed” of to- 
day was then unknown, together with 2-year-old 
events of values ranging up above $100,000. To 
meet the demand of today, upon the Turf and at 
the stud, the breeders of today, en masse, have 
“gone to” our young sires as the horses that pro- 
vide it—as statistics prove; the statistics of both 
Turf and stud. On the average they patronize 
stallions averaging only about 10 years of age. 
On the average such stallions are most apt to 
give them what they want. 

In conclusion I wish to make one thing clear. 
My endeavor has been and is only to “paint 
things as they are’’—an attitude of mind bred 
in me by the observation that he who hugs delu- 
sions or disseminates them is without raison 
detre, when not a positive nuisance. I hold no 
brief—as Mr. Estes seems to imply—against our 


ARLINGTON DOWNS 


Annual Fall Meeting 
OCT. 28 to NOV. 20, Inclusive 


Twenty-cne Days of Racing 
No Purse Less Than $800 


WAGGONER MEMORIAL HANDICAP 
$15,000 Added 
Will be run Saturday, November 16 


A Handicap for 3-year-olds and upward. By subscrip- 
tion of $25 each, starters to pay $200 additional to the 
winner, with $15,000 added, of which $2,500 to second, 
$1,500 to third, and $750 to fourth. Weights Monday, 
November 11, at 5 p. m. Starters to be named through 
the entry box the day before the race by the usual 
time of closing. Entries close Saturday, October 5. 

One Mile and a Furlong 


The following stakes will be run in addition 
during the meeting: 


The Inaugural Handicap___---_____ $2,500 Added 
Por 3-year-olds and upward Waggoner Course 
To close Wednesday, October 23 
Will be run Monday, October 28 


The Juvenile Handicap___-~-____-_ $2,000 Added 
For 2-year-olds Six Furlongs 
To close Wednesday, October 23 
Will be run Wednesday, October 30 


The Arlington Fall Handicap_-_____ $2,500 Added 
For 3-year-olds and upward One Mile 
To close Monday, October 28 
Will be run Saturday, November 2 


The West Texas Handicap___—__-_~_ $2,000 Added 
For 2-year-olds Six Furlongs 


To close Wednesday, October 30 
Will be run Wednesday, November 6 


The Dallas Fall Handicap__-_—-—__-- $5,000 Added 
For 3-year-olds One Mile and a Sixteenth 
To close Saturday, November 2 
Will be run Saturday, November 9 


The Armistice Day Handicap_____- $2,500 Added 
For 3-year-olds and upward Six Furlongs 
To close Wednesday, November 6 
Will be run Monday, November 11 


The Fort Worth Fall Handicap_____ $5,000 Added 
For all ages One Mile and a Sixteenth 


To close Wednesday, November 13 
To be run Wednesday, November 20 


Address all communications to 


TEXAS JOCKEY CLUB 


819 W. T. Waggoner Bldg. Fort Worth, Texas 


“THOROUGHBRED BLOODLINES” 
By MAJOR JOHN F. WALL 
Comprehensive history of The Thoroughbred Horse 
and exhaustive research in bloodlines, from earliest 
days to present time. Invaluable as reference work. 
Price $15 per set of two volumes, plus actual cost of 
mailing or express charges. 
Address all orders to 
RAYMOND N. GENTRY 
Box 813, Lexington, Ky. 


; Good big, 2-, 3- and 4-year-old Thor- 
Will Buy oughbred colts and geldings. Must stand 
16 hands and over and be clean and sound of all 
blemishes without firing marks. Must have good dis- 
positions and be big-boned. Send photos, taken side 
view if possible. Apply NATIONAL HIGHWAY STOCK 
FARM, Box 213, Harrisonburg, Va. 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


AMERICAN TURF 
ASSOCIATION 


(Incorporated) 


CHURCHILL DOWNS 
Louisville, Ky. 


LATONIA JOCKEY CLUB 
Covington, Ky. 


LINCOLN FIELDS JOCKEY CLUB 
Crete, Tl. 


PEDIGREES CATALOGUES 


STUD CARDS 


‘A7E furnish pedigrees of Thoroughbred 

horses in any style desired, typewrit- 
ten or printed, with or without family par- 
ticulars, also with or without racing records. 
We compile and supervise printing and 
mailing (if desired) of Thoroughbred stud 
catalogues. We prepare and have printed 
stallion cards and announcements. Our 
work is in every respect as good as the 
best. Tell us your requirements and write 
us for prices. 

THE BLOOD-HORSE 

P. O. Drawer 1520 Lexington, Ky. 


BOUND VOLUMES 
of 
THE BLOOD-HORSE 


Volumes 15 to 22 inclusive, from Janu- 
ary, 1931, to December, 1934, are available 
at $5.00 each. 

Volume 23, January-June, 1935, is now 
ready for distribution. 


THE BLOOD-HORSE 
P. O. Drawer 1520 Lexington, Ky. 


ENZA-VITA LABORATORIES, Inc. 
Toledo, Ohio 
RAYMOND N. GENTRY 
Box 813, Lexington, Ky. 
Now is a very good time to start wean- 
lings and older horses on ENZA-VITA, 
the balancing unit for sure. 


Horse Insurance 
LOWEST RATES 


THOS. B. CROMWELL 
Agent Insurance Company of North America 
P. O. Drawer 1520 LEXINGTON, KY. 


older stallions, and my real feeling about them 
is the reverse of what has been imputed. For 
years past I have consistently written against 
the frenzy for “quick speed’”’ and the way in 
which if has come to dominate the Turf; and of 
my much greater admiration for types of race 
horses that approximate rather those of the 
*Diomed and the *Leamington lines than the 
modern sprinter. If I were a breeder I would not 
hesitate to patronize sires of the older division. 
If one were still a rugged, vigorous horse, and 
his get showed no falling-off in quality from his 
youth, I should use him without hesitancy. The 
chances of my getting a $100,000 winner, under 
present racing conditions, would be decidedly less 
than if I used one of the 10.55-year division; but 
I would feel that I had a good chance to get a 
good horse. 


SPOKANE 


M. ROBINSON, of North Bend, Neb., a 
e longtime reader of THE BLOOD-HORSE, in for- 
warding his subscription payment, encloses some 
interesting notes concerning Spokane and the 
discussion (THE BLOOD-HORSE, February 2, page 
159, and March 2, page 311) as to his birthplace: 


In some of the eavher issues of THr BLoop-Horsk last 
spring I noted some reference to Spokane, the contro- 
versy being in regard to where he was foaled. I noted 
that in the March 2 Issue both Clem McCarthy and W. 
S. Vosburgh gave it as their opinion that Spokane was 
foaled near Helena, while one Charles R. Rowett said 
the farm of Noah Armstrong was located near Great 
Falls. It might interest you to know that in July of 
this year I spent a day on the former farm of Noah 
Armstrong, and home of Spokane, the farm now being 
owned by a Mr. A. C. Bayers, who has a very large 
herd of purebred Herefords. The farm is located about 
two miles north of the town of Twin Bridges, in Madi- 
son County, and is about 70 miles south of Helena, and 
a great distance from Great Falls. 

The large circular barn in which Spokane was foaled 
and kept still stands. His stall was torn out just a 
week before my visit, I was informed by Mr. Bayers, 
who intends to convert the barn into a sales pavilion 
for his cattle, for which purpose it will be admirably 
suited. Over the main entrance, which faces east 
toward the highway, is a large panel, once a painting, 
showing a hunting scene, or possibly a parade of horses 
to the post. The outlines can scarcely be traced, as the 
sunshine and the storms of passing years have left 
their mark. I talked with Spokane’s trainer, who lives 
still in Twin Bridges, well past 80, whose name I have 
mislaid, and cannot now recall. The old fellow told 
me Spokane and his dam are buried just inside 
the gateway near the barn, one on either side. When 
Spokane was shipped east for the Derby in ‘89 he was 
led behind a buckboard to Helena, where he was put 
on the cars, as Helena was the nearest railroad point 
at that date. Twin Bridges is in Beaverhead Valley, 
but a short distance from the Alder and Virginia City 
mines, famous as the great gold mining centers of 
olden days, and if present activities in the mining 
game mean anything, may some day soon put that part 
of Montana on the map again with gold. I hope to 
secure a picture of the barn referred to here, and if I 
do, I shall be glad to pass it on to you and the readers 
of Tne. BLoop-Horse. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
CHARLES TOWN DATES 
ATES for two meetings at Charles Town have 
been announced by the Charles Town Jockey 
Club. According to present plans, a 12-day 
meeting will run from December 2 to December 
14, and a more ambitious 45-day session will 
be conducted next year, running from May 14 
to July 7. 

JOSEPH E. WIDENER’S Autumn, 4-year-old bay 
colt by *Stefan the Great, was third, beaten less 
than a length for first money, in the Ebor Han- 
dicap, run at Doncaster recently. 
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MOST IMPORTANT SALE OF RECENT YEARS 


COMPLETE DISPERSAL OF 


SHOSHONE STUD 


(Property of Mr. W. R. Coe) 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


HEADED BY 


POMPEY 


Winner of Futurity, Hopeful, etc., 13 races and $143,495. Sire of stakes winners 
of 239 races and $528,024 to September 1, 1935. 


TOGETHER WITH 


e * 
Osculator Pilate Polymelian 
Winner of ten races and Winner of 24 races, includ- Great race horse 
$97,460, including National ing Paumonok and many and great sire. 
Stallion, Great American . other handicaps. 
Stakes, ete. 
and 


50 ROYALLY BRED MARES IN FOAL TO ABOVE NAMED SIRES 
33 FOALS OF 1935 BY POMPEY AND OTHER SIRES. 


SALE TO BE HELD AT FARM 


Iron Works Pike (drive out Newtown Pike) 5 Miles from Lexington 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER II, 1935 


AT 10:30 A. M. 


Under Management of 


E. J. TRANTER 


PRESIDENT, FASIG-TIPTON COMPANY 
604 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Lexington Address: 166 Barr Street, P. O. Drawer 1520, Lexington, Ky. 
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THE BLOOD-HORSE 


ANNUAL SALE OF 


Stallions, Broodmares, Foals, Yearlings, 


Horses In Training, Etc. 


At the 


LEXINGTON 
SALES PADDOCK 


Lexington, Kentucky 


November I1-12-13-I4, 1935 


Consignments received from Llangollen (J. H. Whitney), Old Hickory Farm 
(P. T. Chinn), Thomas Piatt, Thomas C. Piatt, A. B. Hancock, Shandon Farm 
(P. A. & R. J. Nash), Wood F. Axton Estate (Dispersal), Jack Howard, Green- 
wich Stud, Court Manor (Willis Sharpe Kilmer), Harrie B. Scott, Scotland Farm 
(C. W. Hay), Thistleton Farms (George Collins), Dr. R. L. Carrick, Henry Alt- 
sheler, J. H. White, H. B. Hanger, Hal Price Headley, and many others. 


ENTRIES CLOSE OCTOBER I5 


The sale will open Monday evening, November 11 at 7:30 o’clock, year- 
lings only. Next session will be Tuesday afternoon, beginning at 1 o’clock, breed- 
ing stock; Tuesday evening, yearlings; Wednesday afternoon, breeding stock; 
Wednesday evening, yearlings; Thursday’s program to be announced later. 


E. J. TRANTER 


604 Fifth Avenue New York City 
Lexington Office: 166 BARR STREET 


Lexington Mail Address: P. O. Drawer 1520 
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